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By Courtesy of The Rotarian, Bernhardt Kleboe, Artist. 


THINKING OF VACATIONS AND LONG DREAMED OF, FAR AWAY PLACES— 


TO BE 


IT IS GETTING TIME NOW 


“Where tides of grass break into foam of flowers 


Or where the wind’s feet shine along the sea.” 
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He Made $2,088.62 
Sales In 2 Months! 


Your Spare Time! 
I. G.W. BUCK, Randall. ; 
Co., TEXAS, now ove 
60 years old, has been 
a successful Stark Tree 
Salesman eversince 1898. § 
Last Summer, between 
July 6 and Aug. 27, he 
sold $2,088.62 
worth of Stark Fruit 
Trees—just in his 
spare time—in only 
fair territory. 
Thousands of Farm- | 
ers and Small Town =| ¥ 
Men Doing As Well! ‘Texas 
Write us for PROOF! Let us show 
you the great Sales Opportunities 
that our Great Advertising Campaign 
—reaching 18,000,000 farms and 
homes—places within your grasp. 
wa terms QUICK—you are PAID 
EEKLY —the work is healthful, 
bcos and PROFITABLE. Don’t 
fee your neighbor read ‘ou to this 
MONEY-MAKING OPP ITY. 
Address Box S. W. 42 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 




















YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY 


' STARK NURSERIES, 

: Louisiana, Mo. P.F —7.9.27 
i Send me—without eat aeer meg gost on my part 
l —complete facts andterms o Salesmen’s 
i Offer. 
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St. or R. F. D. 
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It’s real economy to buy 
the strong, long-lived, light- 
running, guaranteed 


John Deere Farm Wagon 


The guarantee, on the front of 
the tool box, specifies— 

—gear stock of selected air-sea- 
soned oak and hickory. 

—full clipped gear; double-braced 
front and rear. 

—heavy malleable fifth-wheel bol- 
ster platewith corrugated 
coupling. 

—extra heavy skeins of special 
sand- and dust-proof pattern. 

—square wood front hounds. 

—wheels of extra strength, ab- 
solutely true in circumference 
and properly centered. 

—tires set hot under heavy pres- 
sure, gauged to insure proper 
dish. 

—reinforcement of bottoms, front 
and rear, over bolsters. 


Wette toda foe literature é- 
scri aa ustrating the 
, = Ww. 


agon in quienes. 











At LOUISIANA, MO. 111 Years — 














THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD iM 





The Collegiate Institute 


MT. PLEASANT, 

School of high standard for aa and young 

men. Graduates noted for exceptional records 

at College and University. Location famed 

for healthfulness. Total expenses for session 
$400. For Catalogue, Address 

G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 
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‘Let s Talk It Over Together 


Topics That Will Interest — Reader 
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READ BEFORE YOU SIGN N 
many a man has waked up to find that some document, some contract, 
some legal paper that he signed isn’t what he thought it was. 
businesslike method is to “Read before you sign.” 


Too late, 





























The only safe and 
Know what you are putting 


vour signature to. Don’t handle your business contracts as tf you were blindfolded. 





‘TRACTOR MAKES HORSES | 
MORE EFFICIENT | 


OWA State College, Ames, Iowa, is 

making an extensive study of farm 
costs on representative farms in Central 
Iowa. One year’s work has been com- 
pleted, and the results analyzed. 

Among other results, it was found that 
the use of a tractor, on farms large 
enough to make it feasible, actually in- 
creased the efficiency with which horses 
were used on the same farms. The av- 
erage cost of horse power per hour on 
the farms with tractors was 12.1 cents, 
while on farms with no tractors it was 
15.9 cents. On most farms with tractors 
the horses worked approximately 50 per 
cent more hours per year than on farms 
without tractors. This was possible be- 
cause the tractor took care of the peak 
load and actually caused a more even 
distribution of horse labor throughout the 
year. 

I believe that the horse enthusiasts who 
would do all the work with teams and the 
tractor booster who can see no use for 
horses are both wrong, and that the most 
efficient farm power will be secured 
through a scientific balancing of tractor 
and horse power.. Just what part shall 
be furnished by tractors and what by 
horses is a problem peculiar to each farm, 
depending on the size of the farm and 
how it is organized, what crops are raised, 
the size of the tractor, how well the man 
can handle it, and so on. As tractors be- 
come more reliable and the farmers un- 
derstand them as well as they do the 
horse, we can expect the part done by 
tractor to increase and the number of 
horses to decrease. L we. B. 





| BURNING WOODS DESTROYS | 
| VALUABLE HUMUS 








ROFITABLE timber ial is im- 

possible where fires are allowed to 
run through the woods annually, because 
it destroys the humus, impoverishes the 
soil, and slows down tree growth, if it 
does not actually kill trees. 

Just how valuable the humus or woods 
mold is in producing crop growth, either 
for trees or crops such as corn and cot- 
ton, is shown by an experiment perform- 
ed in Arkansas recently. In this experi- 
ment, the humus or woodsmold from 
one acre of the forest floor of a dense 
oak woods was raked and scraped and 
then spread over one acre of ordinary 
crop land, plowing it into the soil. The 
land was then planted to corn and cotton, 
and careful records were kept on the 
production of this acre and also on an 


adjoining acre, which was not treated 
with the woods humus. 


The first year, the acre treated with 
woods humus produced crops worth 
$20.65 more than the crop from the un- 
treated check plot. The second year, the 
value of the crops from the treated acre 
over the untreated acre was $14.80, while 
the third year, the difference between the 
two plots was $13 in favor of the crops 
from the treated acre. Over the three- 
year period, the value of the increased 
yield of crops on the treated acre was 
$48.45. Gathering the fertilizer and ap- 
plying it to the field cost $16, making a 
net gain in crop value from the treated 
acre of $32.45. 

This experiment not only shows how 
valuable the woods humus is in produc- 
ing crops such as corn and cotton, but 
it also gives some evidence of the great 
damage that takes place when timber 
land is burned over, and this organic 
matter is destroyed. This humus is just 
as effective in producing tree growth as 
in increasing the yield of such crops as 
cotton and corn. 
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z MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 


ID Not Label Her Fruit. — Last 
year I didn’t label my fruit as I 
canned it. Most jellies and preserves 
lock alike in a dark pantry. Much time 
and trouble is saved by labeling. It takes 
only a few minutes before the fruit is 
put away. MRS. B. B. B. 
Didn’t Do Enough Canning. — We 


needed and 





were covered by the big snow. I shall 
try to can a bountiful supply this sum- 
mer. Mu. tT. G: 


Water From Freezer Killed Fig 
Bush.—We had a fine fig bush grow- 
ing near the kitchen and we always 
emptied the waste water around the 
roots. While I was away, the family 
had a freezer of cream and when the 
freezer was washed up, thoughtlessly 
the water in the freezer was emptied 
around my fine fig bush. Salt water is 
injurious to plants and chickens. 

MRS. L. T. R. 


Set Rose Cuttings Among Infested 
Chips.—I set some rose cuttings in soil 
that had small chips of wood in it. 
Wood lice went from the chips to the 
cuttings and caused them to die. 

Q. M. 

Hog Sick on Cotton Seed.—I have a 
very choice purebred pig very seriously 
ill because of eating cotton seed that 
leaked out of the sheep’s feeding trough. 
It could have been repaired in 15 min- 
utes. P. 


missed good canned string | 
beans when the spinach and turnip salad | 





| HERES THE FINEST 
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Pick the iota you 2 want any. 8 of 
the double-face reeords listed be- 
low—the ever living melodies of 
pout and home—sung or played 
wt famous = time favorite artists 
njoy these better records! Many vocal! 
26 Double-Face Records — 
§2 Tunes to Choose From! 


Half the a Price? 


eath of Floyd Collins 
[78002 | The Oeetthe Miners chia 





[__]75503 { in The Ba aggage Coach Ahead 
Wreck of uthern Old 97 
[__]7s508 { The The Little Rosewood Casket 
Bening phys 
{_]7s516 { The Letter Edged In Black 


5534 § Little Brown Ju 
| | \in the Shadow of the Pine 
j []7s887 | Elonion at Eccles, W. Va. 
| na — 
75539 ar 
LJ { Beciilsh 
ber Lo — Se Lane 
—Sun er 
[_]78808 1 Wish : i was ee - 
Again—Sun Dali 
Palm 


The Wreck of the 
[]78540 { Wreck of No. by Dalhart 
(Trsser) Bip Town Fling--Uncle St 

7 ‘own Flin e Steve 
ubbard and His Boys 


elor 
= ae 
Mother 1’li Be There 
[]7884s § Bon Dot Let it be Said Too Late 
— —— 
[75542 iavanos’ on Special Breakdown 
—Wyzee, Tucker & Lecroy 
73521 Ona ‘Slow Train Thru Arkansas 
TJ onda 3 = Shoes Away 


[]7s607 } Jost ae ‘Them That You Saw Me 
Allen—Sung by Dalhart 
[Irae iy My Blue Ridge Mountain Home 
ld Mans Sct aay 
dang lan, Get Away 
(_]7s508 { $e The Mississipp iFlood—by Dathart 
§ Will You Love Me When I’m Old? 
[_]75550 } Maxwell Girl—Sung by Aulton Ray 


Many Choose this Popular 
Prize ist. Only —_— 


oF make yore ounligot 
py ei r records in 
take in just erm out this Popwiar Prize 
a by Marion Underwood 
[)rsss+ 
Uncle Steve Hubbard and 
Be Kind to A Man ane ih He’s Down 
Lamb?—Sung by Jackson Young 
L784) ru Richmond Cotilion (With Calls) 
Sung by Jackson Young 
[_ ]7s518 § The Ship That Never Returned 
name and address. Write plainly. When records come, 


ve postman $2.98 and few cents pos Or send P. 
5 money order or check for $3.28 with est of records 
and we will pay postage. Lt records 10 days. If not 
entirely pioone send record: k. We will refund all 
money. FREE Large music aotaing. Write today. 


St.Louis Music(o, 


Dept. 809 St. Louis, Mo. 


$9,500 FOR POSTAGE-* ts .* 


each of our 
475,090 subscribers would cost $9,500 for post- 
age alone. Cost of printing, addressing and 
mailing would be in addition. It is economy 
for you or the manufacturer to advertise in- 
stead of sending out circulars. ADVER- 
TISE AND BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. 


{ra Lindberg 


can take some from the list ae ese ome from the 
Popular Prize List below. You won’t make ~~) 7 ape 
Red Caboose 6) 
j Irs ius aathe Sun Went Down 
Campbells Are py B 
the Devil’s Dream (With “ 
[_]75552 True and Trembling Brakeman 
Dixie Cowboy—Sung by Aulton Ray 
Sung by Price Goodso 
[__]75553 are You Washed in the Blood of the 
{ Put On Your r Old Gray Bonnet 
\" Sung by Robert Howell 
olty’s Broadcaster: 
(The Eagle hea S. A.) 
[_]75855 "ae x to thes 
Take Me Raye to the nal South 
The Roses Bloom Again 
[__]78841 | Sweet Bunch of Violtes, by Stoneman 
) The Great Titanic—Sung by Dalharte) 
Send No Money’? ori: You want, with 
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— beautiful styles. 
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To In our unb values,’ classy 
styles and perfect tailoring we pubs this 

introductory, free sult offer “something differ- 

ent, emade ‘er, more liberal than any offer 











ae e renee ese samples — E Case Outtit 
ni ‘rite saday Sor Free sats and ig 
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CAROLINAS- VIRGINIA EDITION 


This is our Carolinas -Virginia Edition (made especi- 
ally for North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia), edited from our offices at RALEIGH, N. C., 
and having 120,000 circulation weekly. The four 
editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 








CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA, Raleigh, . . . 120,000 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, Birmingham, . . 100,000 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, Memphis,, . . . 135,000 
TEXAS EDITION, Dallas, . . » + « 120,000 





tered as second class matter at the postoffice at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., under the Act of March 8, 1879. 











Saturday, July 9, 1927 
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Better Farm Business Hints for July 


Problems of Buying, Selling, and Better Farm Business in Rural Dixie 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Timely Business 
Reminders 


ET’S keep it in mind constantly that when we buy 

Western hay, we buy more freight than hay. 

And freight doesn’t help the stomach of any 

horse or cow. Let’s try to get in shape so we shall 

not have to buy so much “freight” in connection with 
our animal feeding next year. 


2. The outlook for cotton prices 
is better than it was. However, 
the farmer who figures on high 
priced cotton or tobacco and spends 
it all ahead of time will not be 
happy next fall when crops are 
sold even with high prices, and will 
be miserable indeed with low prices. 
On the other hand, the farmer who 
buys so as to be safe if cotton is 
only 10 cents will have that safety if prices are low 
and can be radiantly happy if prices are high. Let’s 
avoid all “time prices” buying if possible. 





3. Codéperation saves time—and time is money. Four- 
teen men furnished 76 hogs to fill a coGperative car of 
fat hogs. One man sold this car and eight others at 
the same time. One man acted as salesman for 112 
men. He thus saved the time of 111 men. 


4. “That’s not a bad carbon of a letter written by a 
farmer on an old second-hand typewriter bought for 


$15,” said a North Carolina dairyman and cattle breeder | 


to us a few days ago as he picked up a letter for his 
files. It certainly helps to send out letters in type- 
written form and if more farmers realized (1) how 
easily they can learn typewriting and (2) how cheaply 
they can buy second-hand machines in pretty good or- 
der, more farmers would take advantage of this op- 
portunity. 

5. The demand for soybean seed next year will 
probably be greater than ever. Here is an opportunity 
for us to save money by harvesting our own seeds to 
sow next spring and another opportunity to make money 
by the sale of the surplus. We should prepare now to 
save seed by the best and most economical method, 
which is by the use of a special soybean harvester. 
Several neighbors may well join togethet in buying 
one. 

6. While the beginning of the year is probably the 
best time to make a farm inventory or “to take stock” 
of all equipment, supplies, stock, and values, it may 
be taken at any time of the year. The slack seasons 
in July and August fit well in with the plans of most 
farms and for this reason we are now calling atten- 
tion to this important matter. A comparison of an in- 
ventory made July, 1927, with one made July, 1928, 
will help us mightily next year. 

7. In March, 1926, J. L. Whitley, of Cabarrus 
County, N. C., sowed eight bushels of lespedeza seed 
on 15 acres at a cost of $36.50. Seed from 5% or 6 
acres of this field were panned by Mr. Whitley, with 
the assistance of his wife and 10-year-old son, in 18 
hours and then run through the machine in 17 hours 
more. In this way they saved 53.4 bushels of clean 
seed worth, at $4 a bushel, $213—a direct cash return. 


More farmers should take advantage of their oppor- 
tunities for getting an extra “money crop” on the farm 
in the form of improved seeds. 


II. Hog Prices Down; Beef and Dairy Cattle 
Still Rising 


CCORDING to an announcement made by the Bu- 
I om of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, hog prices now are 
lowest since December, 1924, and 32 per cent lower 
than a year ago. This is accounted for, in part if not 
entirely, by three price-depressing factors :— 


1. An increase of 61,000,000 pounds in pork production 
under Federal inspection since January 1 this year com- 
pared with a year ago. 


2. Falling off in foreign demand. Exports have declined, 
in the same period, more than 118,000,000 pounds. 


3. Increased imports. Imports during the same period 
have increased more than 6,060,000 pounds. 


These three factors represent a total increase in do- 
mestic supplies of 8.5 per cent over the same period 
last year. ¢ 

On the other hand, prices for both beef cattle and 
dairy cows are taking an upward turn. The follow- 
ing timely caution is taken from a bulletin just issued 
by the New York State College of Agriculture :— 

“The purchasing power of both beef cattle and 
dairy cows has been rising. The center of the last 
low price period for both beef and dairy cattle oc- 
curred about 1923. If previous experiences are re- 
peated, the peak of prices for both dairy cows and 

beef cattle may be expected to occur about 1931, 

with a very precipitous decline thereafter. Increas- 

ing numbers of heifer calves will doubtless be 
raised in the next few years. The market for 

heifers will doubtless be good until about 1931. 

The best time for raising calves is already past. 

Any farmer who plans to expand this portion of 

his business should do so at once if he is to obtain 

a profit. Altogether too many calves will be raised 

later. Multitudes of farmers lose their savings by 

plunging in cattle before prices fall.” 


III. Got Over $105 Per Acre From Hay 


EAST your eyes, please, on that picture of peace, 
FE plenty, and prosperity at the bottom of this page. 

Was that picture made out West some’r’s? Or 
away up North maybe? 

Not at all. Mr. J. B. Patrick, Washington, Beau- 
fort County, N. C., sent us this alluring photograph of 
his 1926 hay crop—clover, oats, and vetch. Mr. Pat- 
rick made over three tons per acre and sold the hay 
for $35 per ton. 

Maybe this will suggest to some of us that there is 
money—real sure enough cash we can pay taxes with, 
or use to buy the children’s clothes—from other crops 
than cotton or tobacco. And whoever heard of an “over- 
production” of hay in North Carolina? We haven't. 

“T never bought a ton of hay in my life.” That’s 
the proud boast lots of good farmers make. And that 
is good as far as it goes. But now let’s move up an- 
other notch. There are three grades of farmers:— 

(1) The man who buys somebody else’s hay. 

(2) The man who grows his own hay. 
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TO HAVE SOME OF 





THIS $105 PER ACRE HAY ON OUR FARMS NEXT SPRING, WE 
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(3) The man who grows his own hay and then some 
—some to sell. 


It is getting time now for more Carolina farmers to 
move up from the first and second grades into the third 
grade. And if we are going to do that, now is the 
time to begin getting land, seed, lime, and fertilizer 
ready. ‘A good seedbed plowed early, allowed to get 
firm and well settled below the surface and harrowed 
after each rain to kill weeds and prevent clods and hold 
moisture—that’s the right prescription to insure a good 
stand. 


IV. Rowell Shows How to Make Hogs Pay 


HE everlasting stick-to-it-iveness of some county 

agents in helping farmers get the last dollar for 

what they have to sell is finely illustrated in the 
way N. K. Rowell of Chowan County, N. C., keeps 
in touch with every stage of his codperative shipments, 
from the time the animals are brought to the car until 
the shippers get their money. Here are three striking 
businesslike things about his way of handling carlot 
shipments of hogs :— 


1. Due Consideration for the Animals.—“We al- 
ways,” says Mr. Rowell, “put about three or four 
inches of sand in the car. -‘This- makes a good bed 
for the hogs, prevents slipping, and is cool. In hot 
weather the sand is wet down.” His shipments go 
through in good condition. 


2. Close Attention to Business Details.—‘Some 
of our best hogs,” said Mr. Rowell of a recent ship- 
ment, “killed soft and oily. This I cannot understand. 
The hogs that I expected to kill soft went hard.” This 
unexpected outcome lowered the sales totals—an unde- 
sirable result indeed. But a result of far greater sig- 
nificance lies in the determination registered by the 
Chowan agent in the words: “J will remain with the 
next lot of hogs and see them killed and tested before 
leaving the packing plant.” 


3. Using the Service of the Banks.—At the time 
of his writing, Mr. Rowell had shipped six cars of 
hogs (amounting to $7,378.02 clear of all expenses) 
and had eight more cars ready for the next week. 
Said Mr. Rowell in explaining his method of settle- 
ment: “I always deposit the money in one of our banks 
and have them send cashier’s checks to the farmers. 
Of course, I have to furnish the bank with a state- 
ment for each farmer.” 

But perhaps the very best service Mr. Powell has 
rendered the farmers of his county was in remaining 
with his next lot of hogs at the packing plant until 
they were killed and tested—tested after 36 hours in 
the cooling rooms. Here are some things he learned, 
as'Mr. Rowell himself gives them :— 

1. “I am convinced,” Mr. Rowell declares, “that the test- 
ing is done right. We found soft hogs in all our cars—4 to 16 
to the car.” 

2. ‘Hogs that are of a better breed and have been fed 


better are the ones that kill hard. My conclusions are that 
a good hog well fed will kill hard in almost every case.” 

3. “The ones that killed soft and oily, with few excep- 
tions, were hogs of a poor strain and ones that did not re- 
spond to good feeding—unthrifty animals.” 

4. “The hogs that killed the best were from farms with 
mostly purebred animals and where they were properly fed.” 





SHOUL D BEGIN PREPARATIONS NOW 
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The Progressive Farmer 











ds E CERTAINLY have missed the State Fair 
and I am glad it is coming back next year,” 


said one of North Carolina’s most progres- 
sive stockmen and farmers who was in our office a 
day or two ago. “I have some purebred Guernseys 
that I am just itching to put up against the rest of 
the state in competition with other breeders.” 


I 

This little incident is only one illustration of the gen- 
eral interest in the plans for establishing in Raleigh a 
really great State Fair, state-owned and state-operated, 
in accordance with the wise action of the last General 
Assembly. 

A State Fair is really a ‘part of the state’s educa- 
tional system, and a most effective part (as Mr. J. A. 
Brown rightly argues), because it teaches by “ocular 
demonstration,” there being a world of truth in the 
old proverb “seeing is believing.” 


Take the matter of livestock development in which 
our friend was especially interested. Livestock spe- 
cialists, county agents, agricultural papers, etc., may 
all preach the importance of more livestock for North 
Carolina, but no amount of argument will be half so 
effective as a superb State Fair exhibit once a year at 
which time the best breeders with the finest specimens 
of the finest herds are brought into daily contact with 
thousands of farmers who need purebred livestock and 
need to be aroused to the fact that they do need it. 
We rarely hear of any man falling in love with a girl 
just by hearing about her; he has to see her. In the 
same way, no man is likely to fall in love with the 
livestock business just by hearing about it; it takes the 
inspiration furnished by the actual! seeing of beautiful 
animals to arouse interest in the subject. 

And certainly all classes of our North Carolina peo- 
ple ought to be interested in the promotion of North 
Carolina’s livestock industry, for we can never produce 
in North Carolina the agricultural wealth that is needed 
for the proper development of country and town alike 
until we change our present badly unbalanced system 
of agriculture whereby the state ranks sixth in crop 
values (the soil-depleting side of agriculture) and tzen- 
ty-fourth in livestock values (the soil-building side of 
agriculture). 

II 

Moreover, while we have emphasized the great part 
a State Fair can play in North Carolina’s livestock 
development, this is only one of a fair’s many oppor- 
tunities for promoting agricultural, industrial, commer- 
cial, and educational progress in the state. In recent 
years the woman’s exhibits under Mrs. McKimmon’s 
direction, and the young people’s exhibits under the 
direction of leaders in club work and vocational agri- 
culture, for example, have themselves come to be worth 
almost as-much as was the whole State Fair thirty 
years ago; and the work in these fields has only just 
fairly begun. 

il 


Instead of competing with county and district fairs 
in North Carolina, a properly conducted State Fair will 
undeniably supplement and encourage such county and 
district fairs. Anybody knows that county home and 
farm agents, agricultural teachers, club leaders, etc., 
will find it much easier to get both old and young to 
take all the time and trouble needed to prepare ade- 
quate, well-planned, and attractively-displayed fair ex- 
hibits if such» exhibits can be shown not only at county 
or district fair but then brought on to a great State 
Fair to compete for state honors at the state capital. 


IV 


State fairs have proved their worth. In fourteen 
states for which we have figures in which the states 
own and operate their own state fairs, these annual 
exhibitions and reviews of the agricultural, industrial, 
commercial, educational, and civic achievements of the 
state’s population have proved so tremendously stimu- 
lating and indispensable that these states provide aver- 
age annual appropriations of $54,903 and have expend- 
ed an average of $1,264,310 in buildings. 

While such amounts will not be soon expended in 
North Carolina, who can doubt that our State Fairs will 
eventually receive some such support if they are so 
managed as to deserve it? Furthermore, while a North 
Carolina State Fair will not at once attract 341,137 
visitors as did the Iowa State Fair in the latest year 
for which we have the figures, should not a State 
Fair in North Carolina, “the good roads state,” eventu- 
ally attract some such number of people it so conducted 
as to deserve their presence? 


North Carolina to Have a Real State Fair 


Jr i 


NION 


. 





Vv 
The city of Raleigh will have a great opportunity 
on Tuesday, July 26, when its citizens vote on the ques- 
tion of providing the relatively insignificant initial sum 
asked by the state to insure the permanent location of 
the new and genuine State Fair in our capital city. 


And of course if Raleigh should by any chance fail 
to take advantage of so great an opportunity, the Leg- 
islature can and should offer its support to some other 
North Carolina municipality; for our progressive com- 
monwealth cannot afford to longer delay setting up a 
comprehensive statewide annual exposition of the agri- 
cultural and industrial achievements of our people with 
all that such an exposition will mean in stimulating 
both the production of wealth and its wise utilization. 


QUALITY AGAIN SPEAKS 


OW well it pays to grow a quality product is 
H illustrated in the price now being received for 
watermelons. On June 25, for example, car- 
load prices were as follows at South Georgia points :— 


Be Us Ae GS oe Cecsien ves segeass ean $500 

SO €6\-de, DOUMGS. vis svasevdedegeceseses $400 to $450 
Be MME fai a Aeaaiak dae enesepeeanas snes 300 to 375 
EEE Wu Aes ave wee eeiige bane Reece 4s 225 to 275 
Be GINA ys dandas fekaas Sea cdesneuueveNes 150 to 225 
BD 50 De BOGOR: oscevievevicateascsceesa's 125 to 175 
be OR BP MNOS ae ccssniwanebvacceccues 100 to 125 


Thus we see that watermelons averaging eighteen to 
twenty pounds were bringing only about one-fifth as 
much money as those averaging thirty-two to thirty- 
three pounds. There are just about as many pounds of 
watermelon in a carload of eighteen- to twenty-pound 
weight average as in a thirty-two- to thirty-three- 
pound. The difference is in quality, as interpreted by 
the buving pubtic. 

In the case of the watermelon, of course, quality, as 
so interpreted, is largely determined by size. In the 
case of other products, the quality is determined largely 
by being well grown, free of disease, average size, etc., 
but whatever it takes to make quality, is what the 
grower should do, because the quality product always 
sells much easier and invariably at higher prices than 
that which is just average or below average. This is 
true, not only with reference to perishable products, 
but in case of most field crops as well. 

We believe that one of the big improvements that 
must and will take place in farming in the immediate 
future is an increased recognition of the importance of 
quality. We must have big and economical yields, but 
at the same time, we must have quality, because the 
extra 10 per cent of effort needed to insure ‘a high 
quality product will often add 25, 50, and sometimes 
100 per cent to our net cash profits. 


ARE FARMERS EFFICIENT ? 


N connection with our declaration last week that 
i American farmers are just as efficient and progres- 

sive in their business as manufacturers are in theirs 
or merchants in theirs, some figures just made public 
by B. O. Weitz, economist of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, hit the bull’s-eye. 

Mr. Weitz shows that American farmers are not only 
cultivating more acres per man than formerly but get- 
ting much larger yields per acre, making largely in- 
creased yields in the very sections where critics of the 
farmer have said that he has allowed land to wear out— 


In the last forty years the average yield per acre 
of corn in the United States has increased about 18 per 
cent, wheat about 17 per cent, oats 14 per cent, and 
potatoes about 40 per cent. Mr. Weitz continues :— 


“During this forty-year period the combined 
acreage of corn, wheat, oats, and potatoes has been 
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expanded about 52 per cent, whereas the total pro- 
duction of these crops has increased 77 per cent. It 
is evident that nearly one-third of the increase in 
the production of these four crops can be assigned 
to increase in yield per acre, while two-thirds is 
due to expansion of acreage. This acre-yield in- 
crease has been most notable in the long-settled 
northeastern section of the United States, where 
some of the land has been supposed by many to be 
wearing out.” 


MR. DAVIS MIGHT HAVE ADDED— 


R. P. O. DAVIS was everlastingly right when 

he said in last week’s paper that one of the 

surest ways to meet Texas competition in cot- 
ton growing is to change from one-horse plows to two- 
horse cultivators. 

Mr. Davis might well have emphasized this further 
point, namely, that two-horse cultivators will not only 
enable us to cultivate our cotton more cheaply but will 
enable us to cultivate more acres per man, so that we 
can make larger corn and feed crops, while cultivating 
our usual full acreage in cotton. And this in turn will 
mean that more of our cotton money will stay with us 
after we make it. We shall not have to spend so much 
of our cash to pay for hay and for freight on hay, 
many of us paying out more for freight than hay when 
we buy it. Any subscriber who missed Mr. Davis's 
article had better look up last week’s paper and read it, 
pictures and all. 

CC —a—— 


F YOU like ghosts, spooks, mystery, and adventure, 
don’t miss our new serial story, The Adventures of 
the Brown Family, starting in next week’s Pro- 

gressive Farmer. Each installment is a complete story 
in itself. John Case, author of Under the Four-H 
Flag, is also the author of the new mystery story. 


eflnd Shen 


? OW’S the boll weevil situation in South Caro- 
: H lina?” we asked Director H. W. Barre of the 

Clemson Experiment Station when we ran up 
with that busy individual a few days ago. 


“At the present time it is quite alarming and indi- 
cations are that it is growing 
worse,” was his reply. “By the 
middle of June infestation had be- 
come severe in the central and east- 
ern parts of the state. Infestation 
is severe also at the Coastal Plains 
Experiment Station at Summerville. 
The survival of caged weevils at 
Florence has never been so heavy.” 


17 


“Do the farmers realize what 
they are probably up against in this 
respect?” was our next question. 

“That’s what’s troubling me. There was compara- 
tively little loss from weevils in 1925 and 1926—weather 
conditions were favorable to cotton but not to weevils. 
These two years took the fear of weevils from the 
minds of most farmers. Relatively few farmers are 
now making preparation to dust. Wet weather will 
make the situation more serious. Our Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin 223, The Boll Weevil Under South Caro- 
lina Conditions, gives up-to-date information about the 
weevil, including when and how to fight it, and any 
of your South Carolina readers can get a copy free on 
request. All of our farm agents are busy helping in 
every way possible. Yet the situation is serious.” 


|e i 
“T planted some 1 1-16-inch cotton last. year, made 
ten bales on ten acres, or about what I should have 
gotten from ordinary short staple, and got $10 or $12 
more a bale for it,” O. Max Gardner told us a few days 
ago. This year he is trying some 1%-inch staple. 


177 

“I came up from Whiteville to Raleigh by automobile 
with my children a few days ago,” says United States 
District Attorney Irvin B. Tucker, “and as children 
will do, they had to be on the lookout for something. 
One youngster said he would count all the cows we 
passed and the other that he would count all the ceme- 
teries we passed. In one county we passed more ceme- 
teries than cows!” (The name of the county can be 
had of Mr. Tucker on request.) 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 
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A Variety of Midsummer Experiences and Rejlections 


husky farm foreman holler for help (the dic- 

tionaries differ about how to spell “holler” but 
this is the way we prefer). Anyhow, the farm fore- 
man hollered, for he had waked up to find his bureau 
afire. Rats and matches—the or- 
dinary non-safety matches — had 
evidently started the trouble, and 
it took quick work to save the 
house. 


A BOUT daybreak one morning lately we heard the 


Meanwhile, another man has de- 
cided that the only sensible thing 
to do from this time on is to buy 
nothing but safety matches—the 
kind that will not strike except on 
the box. Farm folks (who are 
without fire protection and whose 
heavy fire losses are attested by lonely chimneys on 
every highway) certainly ought to adopt this rule. As 
a matter of fact, the laws probably should prohibit the 
sale of any matches except the safety sort. 


Il 

The fact that in about the first rainstorm of this sea- 
son, lightning killed a big pine by our roadside also re- 
minded us of the mistake of letting our houses go 
without lightning rods. 

There is no doubt about it, of course, that many farm- 
ers have been swindled by lightning-rod agents. Light- 
ning rods are good things but one can pay too much for 
them, just as Ben Franklin paid too much for his cele- 
brated whistle. Agents, too, sometimes get a man to 
put up too many rods, and in other cases they are im- 
properly installed. But in Farmers’ Bulletin 1512, Pro- 
tection of Buildings and Farm Property From Light- 
ning, the United States Department of Agriculture 
presents ample evidence to confirm its statement :— 

“Experience has proved conclusively that when 
the equipment is carefully and intelligently selected 
and installed the protection afforded is almost com- 
plete. A number of insurance companies very 
properly make lower rates for protected buildings, 
and some companies will not insure an unprotected 
building.” 





CLARENCE POE 


In rural Iowa, 1919-24, where it was estimated that 
half the farm buildings were rodded and half un- 
rodded, 94 or 95 per cent of the lightning fires were 
in unrodded buildings and only 5 or 6 per cent in 
rodded buildings, these 5 or 6 per cent being due to 
defective rods or installation. 

Hil 

Insurance ts another form of fire protection that all 
should carry, and on Longview Farm our aim is to 
carry all we can in the local farmers’ mutual fire in- 
surance association. That is to say, the local farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance association will not insure any 
building for more than $1,000, so that insurance on the 
more expensive buildings must be carried in old-line 
companies. But any county without a farmers’ mutual 
is lacking in effective moral leadership. 

IV 


Speaking of fire protection leads one naturally to the 
subject of health protection. This is suggested by the 
pilgrimage Longview youngsters and their elders are 
now making to the health authorities for triennial vac- 
cination against typhoid fever. It is certainly nothing 
less than a crime for the parents of any boy or girl to 
let the child run the risk of death from typhoid when 
so simple and inexpensive a treatment will prevent that 
risk. Nor is it any less important for fathers and 
mothers to be vaccinated themselves. For the sake of 
the children who need them as well as for their own 
sakes, all parents should take this precaution. 


Vv 


Furthermore, while the Longview folks are taking 
their triennial typhoid vaccination, the Longview collie 
will get his annual anti-rabies vaccination. Many peo- 
ple have not yet found out that dogs can be vaccinated 
against rabies, and more people should take advantage 
of the protection to life and health which this policy 
insures for the family. 

VI 

Having harvested our first barley this spring, we are 
quite prepared to join the host of new boosters for this 
old crop. It is indeed quite worthy of being called by 
Tom Broom’s-name for it—‘the winter corn crop.” 
Drouth having cut the regular corn crop in his section 
for several years, Mr. Broom has found a wonderful 
substitute in barley: a high-yielding grain crop which 
can be grown on winter-moisture. 

Vil 


One wonders, too, where the list of highly-tmportant 
mew crops for the South is going to end, and just how 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


many other varieties of grains, legumes, and grasses 
our children will be growing fifty years from now. 
Our dairy folks on Longview say now that they just 
wouldn’t be able to get along without Sudan grass, and, 
of course, we couldn’t farm without soybeans, and now 
barley has become indispensable for us, and we are 
planning to test out a number of the more valuable new 
pasture grasses next season. All farmers are certainly 
indebted to the experiment stations and scientific work- 
ers for introducing so many new and valuable plants in 
our time and testing them out for us. 

Such service was not so common or so efficient when 
I was a boy. I recall, for example, that I learned my 
A B C’s on a gaily colored box in which a new kind 
of wheat had been ordered by my father for trial. 
Farmers mostly had to do their own experimenting 
then, and a good deal of it was costly experimenting. 


VIII 


“Sometimes I feel that it isn’t quite right that farm- 
ers couldn’t have learned earlier the many things they 
know now about good farming and keeping soils fertile, 
etc.,” said an old farmer-uncle of mine a few years 
ago—an old man who had worked hard all his life but 
never learned the better ways of doing things till his 
life was far spent. 

It is easy to understand how a man can feel as he 
did, but it is not so easy to understand how people can 
know of these opportunities today and pass them by. 
There’s club work, for example. A couple of happy 
state club champions on their way to Washington paid 
us a visit at Longview recently and set me wishing 
again that club work had been available when I was a 
hoy. And yet four-fifths of the boys and girls who 
might now be enlisted “Under the Four-H Flag” 
haven’t been enrolled. 

I regret it that when I was a farm boy there wasn’t 
a club for me to join. But won't lots of farm boys 
and girls when they get grown regret it even more that 
they might have had the benefit of club work, but 
didn’t try to get it? 

IX 

“We are. going to get up an agricultural tour or ag- 
ricultural excurston for the farmers of the county,” 
our county agent told me a few days ago—and there’s 
another great opportunity both for acquiring agricul- 
tural knowledge and for enjoying good fellowship with 
one’s neighbors that was wholly unknown when I was 
growing up. 

As a matter of fact, of course, it is the automobile 
that has made possible the “agricultural tour” just as 
it has made possible that increasingly-popular new 
“social institution, the family reunion. People do not 
love their kinsfolk any more than they used to, but the 
automobile makes it possible for grandfathers, grand- 
mothers, uncles, aunts, cousins, and everybody else to 
get together at the old home place once a year. “It’s 
the first time all of our family had been together in 
seventeen years,” a friend said to me last week—and 
his happiness over the home-coming made me feel sure 
that it will not be seventeen months before they get 
@ecether again. 






POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “LET THERE BE IN AMERICA” 


HE following poem won first place im the 
x class for rural verse at the 1926 meeting of 

the American Association of Agricultural 
Editors. The author is head of the English de- 
partment at Kansas State Agricultural Coallege:— 


Let there be in America 
A Beauty from the soil, 
A Truth from meadows and fields of grain. 
In city populous and cramped, 
In town upstart and city-tending, 
Man lives with man, 
And works and plays with man-made things, 
And thinks by man-made creeds. 
Man—at every turn— 
Finds only man 
And puny works of man. 
In field and grove and stream, 
On farmland, wasteland, prairie, 
Man meets not man so much as God, 
And learns to know and reverence 
Wholeheartedly God’s law 
Not only sustenance; 
But peace and faith 
Come from the field. 


Let there come of America 
A Beauty born of the soil, 
A Truth upsprung from meadows and green fields. 


—Hallam Walker Davis. 








So many of the old social institutions of the country- 
side are passing out—the old-time corn-shuckings, 
house-raisings, log-rollings, camp meetings, quiltings, 
etc.—that it is gratifying to find something else coming 
in to fill the gap. The family reunion is the most prom- 
ising of all new developments of this character. 


Xx 


Sometimes as I observe the happiness of nearly all 
forms of animal life on Longview —the serenity of 
cows, the unruffled contentment and satisfaction of 
pigs, the incorrigible optimism of goats, the joyousness 
of romping collies, the sheer ecstasy of singing birds— 
I am often led to wonder whether human beings, God’s 
highest creation, have so organized adult human af- 
fairs as to get half the happiness that ought to be 
theirs. 

“Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 


As fast as earnings increase, standards of living and 
of fashion are raised, and the struggle for material 
things continues undiminished. Perhaps the best thing 
any farm father or mother can do after crops are laid 
by is to get away from the job a little while and in- 
quire whether, in the ceaseless effort to get things that 
wealth can buy, we are not forgetting the happiness and 
satisfaction to be found in simpler things that are 
offered us without money and without price. We might 
think, for example, about the things John Richard 
Green, the famous author of A Short History of the 
English People, emphasized in one of his last utter- 
ances :— 

“What seems to me to grow fairer as life goes 
by is the love and peace and tenderness of it: nat 
its wit and cleverness and grandeur of knowledge, 
grand as knowledge is, but just laughter of little 
children and the friendship of friends and the cozy 
talk by the fireside and the sight of flowers and 
the sound of music.” 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of Sea and Mountains 


OST of our recent popular letters from nature- 

lovers were about the common beauty which 

happily surrounds all of us, no matter where we 
live, but here is one in which Mr. C. B. McCaleb of 
Jackson County, Oklahoma, tells of a pilgrimage such 
as all of us should occasionally make to witness the 
ancient majesty of sea and .mountain-range 
last paragraph reads as if written just to fit the beauti- 
ful drawing on our cover page :— 

















“A visit to the Recky Mountains, snow-capped 
and immense, with gorges and canyons of unfath- 
omable depth and gorgeous colors that mock all 
the pictures man has put into books—this will ever 
be a green spot in our memory. 


“Then to us who live in the semi-arid West, the 
ocean has a peculiarly soothing influence. The 
plains are beautiful, but the sea is more so. The 
lazy waves breakmg on a long stretch of smooth 
beach, the salty tang of the atmosphere, the olean- 
der and jasmine-laden breezes, all the voices of the 
sea, its snowy spray when ruf fled by the winds, its 
long, shimmering sheets of mellow light on moon- 
light nights—all these give us a peace of mind to 
forget life’s shadows and Golgothas and think only 
of the future filled with dreams and hope.” 





WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING 


Fann tales have played am important part in our 

Fann reading. When my husband was a small 

boy he had no chance to read fairy stories and 
says he feels to this day the lack they might have sup- 
plied in developing his imagination. Grimm and An- 
dersen are among our favorites in this line and we love . 
Arabian Nights. Water Babies has been read aloud to 
cach child in turn as he grew old enough to enjoy it, 
but was still too young to read it for himself. Alice 
in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass never 
grow old for us and never lose their charm. 


SUBSCRIBER. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


BELIEVE that God made us to work. I believe 

that He meant that we should earn our living by 

the sweat of our brow. But I believe that He made 
us to love our work so much that we might play at it; 
find real and profound pleasure in it; and so labor on 
until, tired out, we might sleep like little children at 
the end of each day. And I believe that the last sleep 
is only the end of another day, and there will be a 
tomorrow—to work again and to play again and to leve 
again.—David Belasco. 
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Dairy Knowledge Lends to Milk Profits 


Here’s a Page That Will Interest All Cow Owners 


‘ 


What Is a First-class Cow? 


READER asks: “How many gallons of milk 
should a first-class Jersey cow give per day, 


when properly fed and cared for, and what per 
cent of fat should the milk contain? How much cash 
could one risk on the purchase of such a cow?” 


To answer the first question, we 
must first decide what is a first- 
class Jersey cow. To decide this, 
we must not only know how much 
milk she will give, but we must 
also know the per cent of butter- 
fat the milk contains. That is, we 
must decide how much butterfat a 
.. cow must produce in a year to en- 
Sa title her to be called a first-class 
TAIT BUTLER cow. 


A Jersey cow that will give 250 pounds of butterfat 
in a year, or a milking period of say 10!%4 months might 
be called a good cow, but to be entitled to be called a 
first-class cow, we think she should produce at least 
350 pounds of butterfat in a year. Possibly a cow that 
will produce 300 pounds of fat in a year is entitled to 
be called a first-class cow, because so much better than 
the average, but we rather favor the 350-pound stan- 
dard for such a title, and some would raise the standard 
to even 400 pounds of fat per year. 

If the cow that produces 350 pounds of fat in a year, 
or a milking period of 315 days, gives milk that aver- 
ages 4% per cent fat, she will have to produce about 
7,775 pounds of such milk, or an average of 24.68 
pounds per day for 10% months, or 315 days. 

If we assume that a first-class Jersey cow will give 
7,775 pounds of 4% per cent milk in 315 days, or one 
yearly milking period, then she will have to average 
for the time she is in milk 24.68 pounds daily, or just 
a trifle under three gallons. 


But a cow that will average 24.68 pounds of 414 per 
cent milk for 315 days will, when in the flush of her 
lactation, probably give more than four gallons, and 
may give as much as five gallons a day at the height of 
her production. The cow that maintains a medium or 
regular flow of milk for a long period usually pro- 
duces more during the year, or for a lactation period, 
than the cow which produces a larger flow at the 
height, but does not maintain a good flow for more 
than a few months. 

If the cow that produces 350 pounds of butterfat in 
a year, produces 5 per cent milk, then she only has to 
produce 7,000 pounds of milk and an average of 22.22 
pounds per day for 315 days. 


In answering the second or last question, it is neces- 
sary to compare the products of the cow that produces 
250 pounds of fat with the one that produces 350 
pounds in a year. Assuming that butterfat is worth 45 
cents a pound and skimmilk 40 cents per 100 pounds, 
that the milk contains 4% per cent butterfat and 25 per 
cent cream is made, we get the following returns :— 





250 pounds butterfat at 45 cents .........seeeeee $112.50 
4,500 pounds skimmilk at 40 cents .......-...040-- 18.00 
RD. cccccconcevcstdancdaenevesssss saonee $130.50 


The 350-pound cow, giving 4% per cent milk, will 
produce as follows :-— 


350 pounds butterfat at 45 cents .......seeeeeee- $157.50 
6,300 pounds skimmilk at 40 cents .........eeee00: 25.20 
EEE os ocak chanesecenedssdccsushecanaeel $182.70 


If it costs $80 a year to feed the 250-pound cow, then 
there is left $50.50 for labor, investment, depreciation, 
etc. If it costs $100 to feed the 350-pound cow, then 
there is left for labor and other costs $82.70, a differ- 
ence of $30.20 a year. There will be little or no dif- 
ference in the labor and other costs in taking care of 
the two cows, and since we have allowed $20 a year 
more for feeding the good cow, the difference in re- 
turns may be credited to investment or the greater 
value of the better cow. 

No one can say what a first-class Jersey cow is 
worth. If there are children to feed, she may be 
“worth her weight in gold,” but if the average cow 
giving 150 pounds of fat a year is worth $50, then the 
250-pound cow is worth $100 and the 350-pound cow 
$200 or $250. 

The first-class cow will also produce a calf that is 
worth more and if it be a purebred it will be worth 
very much more. 


Pasture or Grain or Both? 
READER is selling butterfat to his local cream- 
ery at 39 cents a pound. He says the common 
practice in his community is to rely on pasture 
alone. The pasture is good bluegrass and clovers, and 








By TAIT BUTLER 
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many claim that with good pasture at $1 per month, it 
is cheaper to keep two cows than to feed one grain 
while on pasture. 

He pays $2.25 per hundred for cottonseed meal and 
$1 per hundred pounds for a good quality of corn bran, 
which is made at a local mill and contains more corn 
meal than the average corn bran. He feeds one pound 
of a mixture of 25 pounds of cottonseed meal and 75 
pounds of corn bran for every three pounds of milk 
produced. His problem is: does it pay him-to feed 
grain to his cows on this good pasture, and what is the 
value of corn bran compared with corn, oats, and 
other feeds. 

We know of no way of getting a positive answer to 
this question except to ask the cows. That is, try some 
of them without the grain and then switch the lots so 
those which first got pasture alone will get pasture and 
grain and the lot that first got pasture and grain will 
get only pasture. 

If we were compelled to give an opinion, it would be 
that the best cows, or the really good cows, will pro- 
duce enough more butterfat with a moderate grain 


JERSEY 
BUTTER 








HELPS TO KEEP THE CREAM SWEET 
The article, “A Cream Can Box,” elsewhere on this page, 
tells how it works. 


feed added to the pasture to give a profit on the grain 
fed, but that the medium to poor cows or the poorest 
producers probably will not pay for the extra grain 
feed. 

We think that ear corn at 70 cents a bushel, plus a 
reasonable cost for grinding into corn and cob meal, is 
equal in feeding value to corn bran at $1 a hundred 
pounds. 


National Dairy Show at Memphis, Tennessee 


HE National Dairy Exposition, which is the great- 
i pe yearly event of interest to the dairy industry, 

will be held this year in connection with the Tri- 
State Fair at Memphis, Tenn., October 15 to 22. This 
is the first time this National Dairy Show has ever 
been held in the South. It offers the South the best 
possible opportunity to display its dairy possibilities, 
but what is of more value, it offers to our dairymen 
the best possible means of securing a modern dairy 
education from the educational exhibits, the show of 
the best dairy cattle the whole country affords and the 
varied and extensive display of dairy machinery and 
equipment, which is doing so much for the dairy 
industry. 

The extension forces in every Southern state should 
get busy at once organizing the largest possible dele- 
gations of dairymen to attend the show and in prepar- 
ing educational and other exhibits. Every Southern 
agricultural college and the state 4-H dairy clubs 
should organize judging teams and have them in com- 
petition at this greatest of all dairy shows. 


ee) 
Made the Costly Mistake of Starting Wrong 


\ X THEN we went into the dairy business, we made 
the serious mistake of buying show-type Jer- 
seys, or those of show-ring ancestry, instead of 

selecting good individuals from a working herd. Most 

of these, in addition, were the remnant of a once popular 
herd which had been culled over by more discriminat- 
ing buyers. But because we could get them at a re- 
duced price—Jerseys were then at the crest of their 








popularity, and selling for spéctacular sums—we took 
them. In consequence, we found ourselves with cows 
with malformed or spoiled udders, barely capable of 
nourishing their own calves, some entirely sterile ones; 
and a prize-winning bull whose annual crop of calves 
was about 25 per cent of what it should have been. 

It also turned out that the pampered, inbred animals 
had little stamina, even dry cows requiring feeding 
throughout the year. They were unable to adapt them- 
selves to the conditions of this part of the country, and 
we lost a number of the most valuable from impacted 
stomach, brought on by their inability to digest the dry 
summer grasses. We held on, because there was noth- 
ing else to do, in the hope of recovering part of our 
money, but the deficit continued to grow, the popularity 
of the breed waned rapidly, and we finally sold what 
remained, one at a time, at an additional loss. The 
debt and the memory of failure are all we have left to 
mark those years of struggle. 


If we were starting again in the business, I would 
buy only animals coming from heavy-yielding strains. 
Popular pedigrees would count nothing with me, unless 
the popularity were founded on production. And indi- 
viduality would count more—there are worthless 
daughters of valuable sires—and no matter what her 
pedigree, each cow would have to show me that she 
could earn her living and give me a profit. I shall 
always remember that culls are dear at any price. 

W. D. DICKINSON. 

Nottoway County, Virginia. 


oc 
A Cream Can Box 


VERY possible step has been taken in Kleberg 
County, Texas, to produce dairy products of high 
quality. The Dairy Products Company of Kings- 

ville sends its trucks out every morning on the cream 
routes and these trucks get the cream back to the 
creamery before noon, while it is yet sweet, and it is 
churned while it is sweet cream, making “Velvet-Jer- 
sey-Butter” the established quality butter product that 
it is recognized to be. 

In order that the cream might be kept out of the sun, 
and in order to keep the cream cans up off the ground 
away from ants and other insects, and in order that the 
cans might be convenient for the truck drivers to pick 
up, the Dairy Products Company had a cream can box 
made for each of its 200 producers. These boxes are 
uniform in size, mounted’ on creosoted posts, and hold 
a five-gallon cream can. They are 30 inches high in 
front, 26 inches high in the back, 19 inches wide, and 
18 inches deep. These boxes cost the company $3 each 
complete, including painting and the signs. 

These boxes were built by the Dairy Products Com- 
pany at Kingsville last November and were placed by 
them at the road in front of each dairyman’s home by 
the mail box where they stand as a sign for clean, 
sweet cream which puts the “Velvet” in the “Velvet 
Jersey Butter and Ice Cream.” 

W. L. WILKINSON, 


Kleberg County, Texas. County Agent. 





| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
The Need of Coming Together 


‘= ET’S use the schoolhouse more for neighborhood 
meetings. We may exist in a community where 
the people do not meet together and work togeth- 

er in good causes, but we cannot really live a full, sat- 

isfactory, well rounded life in such a neighborhood. 

And yet if our neighbors do not meet to- 

gether, whose fault is it? ‘Somebody must 

lead; why not you?’” So says The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

One of the finest times we have had re- 
cently was attending the Farm Bureau 
Committeemen’s banquet at Watkins, Schuyler County, 
New York, where the famous Watkins Glen is located. 
As we sat listening to the discussions and the jokes and 
saw the people from all over the county calling on? 
another by their first names and enjoying themselves so 
much, we were again impressed with a definite need 
that all of us have to come together socially and to 
rub shoulders with our neighbors. 


What a lot farm people owe to the automobile: hovs 
it has broadened the limits of the old neighborhood 
into the bigger community of the whole county and 
brought men and women together to learn from one 
another and to have a good social time. When we have 
learned this, we have laid the foundation of friendship 
and better understanding on which to build a better 
farm business and better community and state.—A mert- 
can Agriculturist, New York. 
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South Carolina’s New “Honor Farmer” 


W. L. McCoy Has Done Notable Pioneering Work in Fruit Growing 
By L. A. NIVEN 


T WAS largely because of his pioneer- 
ing work with peaches, grapes, and 
dewberries in the McBee section of Ches- 
terfield County, South Carolina, that W. 
L. McCoy was awarded a certificate of 


merit for notable agricultural work by . 


Clemson College at its recent commence- 
ment.. His unselfish work for his com- 
munity as a whole also played an im- 
portant part. Further reason for award- 
ing this certificate was based on the de- 
velopment that has been sponsored by 
Mr. McCoy in a section considered a few 
years ago practically worthless for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Mr. McCoy is a native of Chesterfield 
County, is 52 years of age, and has been 
farming for himself 30 years. All he 
had at the beginning was one-half inter- 
est in a one-horse farm. By hustling, and 
because he is an all-round good farmer 
and business man, he now owns 3,500 
acres of land, with 1,000 in cultivation. 

This farm is worked entirely with ten- 
ants, most of them being white men. Ev- 
ery tenant house and barn has running 
water in it. The water is pumped from 
deep wells by windmills. There are five 
of these on the farm. Every tenant house 





W. L. 
South Carolina’s new 


McCOY 

“Honor Farmer” 

is to be wired for electricity soon, as 
definite promise of a rural electric line 
has already been secured. Within five 
years Mr. McCoy says that he fully ex- 
pects to have an electric refrigerator in 
every tenant house. Mr. McCoy’s ten- 
ants appreciate what he is doing for them 
and he has no trouble in securing all the 
help he needs. 


Fine Attitude Towards Tenants 


HIS fine attitude Mr. McCoy takes 

towards his tenants gives a real in- 
sight into the reason for his success. He 
goes on the theory that if his tenants 
are prosperous they will make more 
money for him and that is what they do. 
It is one of the requirements that every 
child of school age of these tenants must 
g0 to school. This year, three children 
of tenants are ready for college, and 
whatever financial help may be necessary 
for them to attend college, will be pro- 
vided in some way, as Mr. McCoy said 
that he would see to it. 


There are six tenants on this farm that 
have been there from 8 to 16 years and 
Mr. McCoy said that he has never had 
a cross word with any one of these. 
One man was his tenant for 15 years. 
When he came Mr. McCoy had to 
pay $161.10 to another landowner to 
pay him out. This tenant lacked that 
much of having anything, except his 
work stock and tools. After remaining 
as a tenant with Mr. McCoy for 15 years 
he accumulated enough money to buy a 
125-acre farm, paying $4,000 cash for it. 
He also had enough additional money to 
build a home that cost him $3,000. Mr. 
McCoy sold him the same land that he 


had been share-cropping for so long. In 


other words, Mr. McCoy showed 
that he was not interested in get- 
ting all he could out of the 


man and giving as little as possible in 
return. Instead, he encouraged and helped 
him to make and save, and then sold him 
some of his best land at a reasonable 
price. 


Money-making Not His Sole 
Purpose 


HIS clearly shows that Mr. McCoy 

is not a money grabber and that he 
has a higher purpose in view than mere- 
ly money making. In fact, he told us 
that he didn’t believe any man could be a 
real success, financial or otherwise, who 
centered all his thoughts on money mak- 
ing, and that while he had made efforts 
to accumulate dollars, that this had not 
been his main purpose in life. This, we 
believe, gives a real insight into the char- 
acter of the man, and explains, to a 
large degree, why he has succeeded so 
well. 

Another very significant statement 
made to us by Mr. McCoy was that the 
best money that he has invested is what 
he has put in schools and churches. He 
was not ignoring the value of these 
from the religious and moral standpoint, 
but said if they had no religious or moral 
bearing, they would still be highly im- 
portant in aii economic sense. He re- 
cently gave $1,500 for the building of a 
new church in his community. 


Not only with reference to churches 
and schools has he shown his interest in 
the community development. His coun- 
ty has as fine a system of sand-clay roads 
as we have seen. We drove all over the 
county, from one side to the other, and 
do not believe that we found a single 
spot that might be called rough. While 
Mr. McCoy did not do all of this, yet a 
great deal of credit for getting such a 
fine system of roads ‘throughout the 
county is unquestionably due him. 


First Crop Paid for Peach Orchard 


E HAS recently developed a 160- 

acre peach orchard, also 24 acres in 
dewberries, and three acres in plums and 
grapes. The remainder of his land is in 
cotton, corn, and grain. What he has 
made has come largely from these three 
latter crops, because it is only in recent 
years that fruits have been grown. Be- 
cause of his well balanced system of 
farming he has made this poor, sandy 
land quite fertile. His three year rota- 
tion is as follows :— 


First year—Cotton. 
Second year—Corn and velvet beans. 
Third year—Grain and cowpeas. 


A row of velvet beans is planted be- 
tween each row of corn, the corn rows 
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A FORMER TENANT ON FARM 


being 6% feet wide so as to give ample 
room for both the corn and velvet beans 
to develop. One bean is planted every 
12 inches, these being put in early in 





AREN’T THESE B 


how well the Malaga type of grape grows in 
W. L. McCoy. 


May, or soon after the corn has started 
to growing well. This reduces the corn 
yield very little, if any, says Mr. McCoy, 
and with all this material turned under, 
the result is very greatly increased yields 
from year to year. Mr. McCoy says he 
likes soybeans all right for a cover crop, 
but they were too easy for his folks to 
harvest and feed and, therefore, prefers 
the velvet bean for real humus making. 


When we asked Mr. McCoy if he had 
any trouble getting his tenants to plant 
velvet beans in the corn for soil improv- 
ing purposes, he said he did not after 
the first year or two. After seeing the 
results on succeeding crops from the 
turning under of a crop of velvet beans, 
these tenants, became enthusiastic con- 
verts to this system of farming. 

No fodder is ever pulled on this farm, 
and Mr. McCoy gets all his roughage 
from small grain, cowpeas, soybeans, etc. 

From his first year’s peach crop of 140 
acres, Mr. McCoy sold $23,000 worth of 
peaches in 1925. This amount, he said, 
paid the entire cost of developing the 
orchard up to that year, this being the 
first year that a good crop was secured. 
This, of course, does not include cost of 
land but merely the cost of developing 
the orchard up to that point. 

Mr McCoy said he was told that grapes 
would not grow in that sand hill land. 
He asked one of the prominent agricul- 
turists of the state if anyone had tested 
out grapes in the state and where. The 
reply was that “nobody has tested them 
nowhere.” Right here we see one of the 
reasons for Mr. McCoy’s success. He 
will try anything that promises returns 
and now his experiment with grapes that 
has been going on for three years is suffi- 
‘iently encouraging to warrant him 









OF W. L. McCOY 


This tenant accumulated, in 15 years, enough money to pay $4,000 cash for a 125-acre farm 
and to build this $3,000 home. paying off every dollar of it as it was erected. 





in putting out I5 acres. ‘The writer saw his 
two-acre test vineyard and never have we 
seen finer grapes. He is producing not 
only the ordinary bunch grapes that are 
commonly grown in this section, but the 
Malaga type that is so extensively grown 





AUTIES? 
In this picture, Mr. Mills, teacher of vocational agriculture, McBee, S. C., is showing 


the McBee section, These are on the farm of 


in California, and also several French 
varieties. They are growing on land that 
he was told was not suitable to grapes at 
all! 

Mr. McCoy can probably be referred 
to as the daddy of the peach and dew- 
berry proposition in the McBee section 
and, as stated above, it is largely because 
of his pioneering work with peaches, 
dewberries, and grapes that this very 
great honor was bestowed on him by his 
State Agricultural College. 


Electricity From Fish Pond 


OME years ago Mr. McCoy built a 

fish pond on his farm and the citizens 
of McBee and Bethune, the population 
being about 500 in each place, suggested 
that he put in machinery for generating 
electricity and supply these two towns. 
He did this and for a number of years 
has supplied electric current for both of 
these towns.’ The towns and the com- 
munity have grown, and naturally this 
small hydro-electric plant is overloaded. 
When the opportunity to get current 
from one of the big electrical develop- 
ments came, Mr. McCoy not only did 
nothing to prevent its coming, but en- 
couraged it, as he realized that his plant 
was not sufficiently large to take care 
of the constantly increasing demands. 
Now, within a few months, this little fish 
pond hydro-electric development, which 
has served these communities so well, 
will give way to another source of elec- 
tric supply. We believe that this instance 
shows the bigness of McCoy, and his de- 
sire to serve his community first, and to 
make money afterwards. When we asked 
him if this hydro-electric development 
had paid its way, he replied that it had, 
and had made him some money. 


Net Worth More Than $100,000 


HE 3,500 acres of land that Mr. Mc- 
Coy owns cost around $25,000. Much 
of it was bought when cheap, though 
some of it has been bought since the de- 
velopments in that section showed how 
valuable the land was for agricultural 
purposes. This real estate alone is now 
worth $75,000 to $100,000, Starting 30 
years ago with half interest in 15 acres of 
land, which was inherited, and reaching 
the point where his net worth is at least 
$125,000, is certainly not a bad financial 
showing, to, say the least of it. 
Mr. McCoy has been a real dynamo in 
his community. He has been the leading 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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The Progressive Farmer 


How Can We Meet Texas Competition? 


To Do This Carolina Farmers Must Get (1) Cheaper Cultivation and (2) Cheaper Credit 
By B. F. BROWN 


North Carolina State College of Agriculture 


VER in Northampton County, they 

have one of the livest farmers’ clubs 
in North Carolina—the “Kirby Town- 
ship Farmers’ Club.” 
month the 
members meet to dis- 
cuss some important 
farm problem, and near- 
ly always they get some 
outstanding authority to 
lead the discussion. Very 
recently Dean B. F. 
Brown of the School 
of Science and Business, 
North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, was 
the speaker, and he had some remarkable 
things to say about two strikingly simi- 
lar agricultural crises. 

The first was the crisis that hit New 
York and other Eastern States when the 
West began growing corn and wheat 
more cheaply than they could. 

The second is the crisis that at pres- 
eat confronts cotton growers of the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, and other Southeastern 
States now that Texas has learned to pro- 
duce cotton more cheaply than we can. 


Once a 





B. F. BROWN 


But listen to Dean Brown :— 


I. The Story of an Old Wheat 
Crisis 

EARLY a hundred years ago when 

the grain reaper was applied to the 
production of wheat and other small 
grains in the Middle West, the relative 
price of wheat fell never to recover. The 
farmers of the old wheat-producing area, 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States, still using scythes and cradles on 
their small fields, were up against a crisis. 
Man-power is the highest cost power 
there is. With such methods and at such 
low prices, they could make no profit. 
They struggled and cried for higher 
prices—but higher prices could not come 
‘in the face of the abundant and cheaply 
produced harvests of the West. 

A readjustment of their farming sys- 
tem was imperative. They might (1) at- 
tempt to follow the lead of the Western 
farmer and adopt the use of power; but 


their small fields and rolling land made 
this impracticable; (2) they might aban- 
don grain and go into the production of 
crops to which hand labor was well 
adapted, and to which power machinery 
had not yet been applied, such as dairy- 
ing, trucking, and fruit growing; or (3) 
they might work a combination of both 
systems. 

The Eastern farmers wisely adopted 
the third arrangement but they did not 
go out to meet their crisis. More or less 
blindly and painfully, they were forced 
into it under the threat of poverty and 
distress. Today they are the most pros- 


perous farmers in the United States tak- 
ing the section as a whole, and practic- 
ing a diversified system of farming con- 
sisting of dairying, and truck and fruit 
growing, mixed in with general farming. 
They are raising as much grain, too, as 
they formerly did—30 bushels of wheat 








PROMISE OF A FINE CROP 


These are Otootan soybeans being inspected 
and admired by J: A. Niven, of Hoke County. 
This photograph was taken by Mr. Niven’s 
son, L. A. Niven, horticultural editor of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


to the acre instead of ten, and grown on 
a third of the ground. And this is made 
possible by a built up soil resulting from 
rotation and the application of manure. 


Il. The New Crisis in Cotton 


NHE cotton growing sections of the 
4 Southeast are today confronted with 
a crisis similar to that which the Eastern 
farmers faced three quarters of a century 
ago; and this present crisis arises out of 
similar cause:. The farmers of Central 
and West Texas and Oklahoma have 
learned how to raise cotton with trac- 
tors. And the new area is not small—it 
is larger than the combined cotton land 
of North and South Carolina. The total 
cotton acreage in 1921 was 3 million 
acres; in 1926 it was 47 million—more 
than a 50 per cent increase; and this in- 
crease consists largely of the new land 
of the semi-arid West, most of it under 
cotton cultivation for the first time, and 
well adapted to power production. 

What are the results? In North Caro- 
lina a farm family can plant, chop, culti- 
vate, and pick in a season from 20 to 30 
acres; in Western Texas, the figure is 
from 100 to 150 acres. In North Caro- 
lina it takes approximately 150 hours of 
man labor to work an acre of cotton; 
in Western Texas it takes only about 50 
hours. For the old cotton area it takes 
about 73 minutes to raise a pound of 
cotton; for Western Texas, it takes only 
13. The cost of production in North 
Carolina is anything up to 50 cents per 
pound; in Western Texas it has been 
produced as low as 3 cents per pound, 
and from that up to 7 or 8 cents. It is 
my Opinion that this new cotton area 
with its virgin land, under power cultiva- 
tion at an extremely low cost of produc- 
tion, and relatively free from the boll 
weevils, has fixed a new and permanently 
lower price level for cotton with which 
the North Carolina cotton farmer cannot 
profitably compete using his present cost- 
ly methods of production. There is no 
use to wail for higher prices. They will 
come only: occasionally as the result of 
floods or drouths or other exceptional 
causes. The North Carolina farmer must 
find some way to cut his costs of pro- 
duction as the most practical way out. 


III. Cutting the Cost of Cotton 
Production 


IRST, the North Carolina farmer must 

make a better use of men and horse 
power than he now does. The day is 
past, whether he yet knows it or not, 
when he can waste half his time behind 
a single mule, going up one side of the 
row and back down the other to culti- 
vate it. He must use two mules and 
clean it up with one swipe. He must use 
power machinery wherever profitable 
(but we must be cautious at this point, 
for it is very doubtful whether tractors 
and such like power, can be profitably 
used on much of North Carolina land at 
this time). And most important of all, 
he must, to some degree, gradually reor- 
ganize his farming system. 


His réorganization should go in the 
direction of more livestock—cows, hogs 
and poultry—together with a rotation of 
crops suitable to his section. In the 
cotton area he should certainly include 
some cotton; and in a few years with his 
increasingly fertile soil, he will find him- 
self raising as much cotton on a few 
acres as he now raises on many. This 
will most probably lower his cost of 
production of cotton to the point where 
he can produce it at a profit, im success- 
ful competition with the cotton of the 
Southwest. Any profit on his other farm- 
ing operations will thus be a clear gain 
above what he is making now. 


Some will say that complex farming 
with its dairy cattle, diversity of crops 
and farm machinery, cannot be carried 
on with our class of farm labor. I shall 
not believe that until I have seen the at- 
tempt fail, not once but many times. Of 
course the white man must lead the 
way, but I believe the colored man will 
and can follow. He can keep an old 
flivver running, and any human being 
that can do that must have considerable 
mechanical ingenuity. 

Editor’s Note.—Dean Brown also empha- 
sizes most strongly that, in order to cut 
his costs of production, the North Caro- 
lina farmer must improve his buying 
methods. An important element in the 
cost of production is credit. The farmer 
“buys credit” every time he has supplies 
charged at the store or borrows money at 
the bank. How to reduce the cost of credit 
will be discussed by Dean Brown in next 
week’s paper. 


How to Fight Tobacco Hornworms 


By E. G. MOSS 


Oxford, North Carolina, Experiment Station 


N ACCOUNT of some late planting 

of tobacco this season, the horn- 
worms as usual may do a lot of damage 
before the crop is harvested. Usually 
the June and July 
crop of worms is 
not so injurious on 
account of the rela- 
tively small number 
of worms and the 
size of the tobacco 
plant. For that rea- 
son it is rarely ever 
necessary to worry 
much about the 
worms that attack 
the crop during the 
early part of the sea- 
tobacco is transplanted 





son, and when 
early enough to mature about the normal 
time, it is harvested before what is called 
“the August crop” of worms are large 


enough to do any serious damage. This 
year, however, the crop while not as late 
as in 1926 will have a lot of late plants, 
on account of so much replanting, which 
means that a small part of the crop will 
be in the field as late as last year. 


A few years ago Paris green was used 
quite extensively as an insecticide, and 
it is effective so far as killing the worms 
is concerned, but on account of frequent 
burning of tobacco as a result of its use, 
it has been discarded in favor of arsenate 
of lead. 


Calcium arsenate is also very effective 





and may be used when the tobacco is 
young and small, but after the tobacco 
is pretty well matured it is not so safe 
as the plain arsenate of lead. This also 
has caused frequent injury by burning 
the leaf; consequently calcium arsenate 
and Paris green are not recommended for 
tobacco. 


Very heavy applications of arsenate of 
lead have been used without any injury 
to the leaf. The following rules should 
be observed :— 


Dosage of Arsenate of Lead.—When tobacco 
is small and has not begun to lap in the 
row, 3 to 3% pounds per acre, if carefully ap- 
plied, will be sufficient. Full grown tobacco 
should receive from 4 to 5 pounds per acre. 


When to Apply Arsenate of Lead.—The first 
application should be made when the worms 
are too numerous to be kept off by hand 
picking. Occasionally a second or third ap- 
plication is necessary. Should a heavy rain 
come within 24 hours after an application of 
lead, it may be necessary to repeat the dose 
immediately although lead is not so easily 
washed off the tobacco as some of the other 
insecticides, 


How to Apply Arsenate of Lead as a 
Dust.—Arsenate of lead may be applied as a 
dust by using a dust gun or as a spray. 
It is easier to use the dust gun and just as 
efficient provided a good dust gun is avail- 
able. With the improved guns the powdered 
lead can be applied by a careful operator 
without using a carrier; however, in most 
cases a carrier of dry, sifted wood ashes 
should be mixed with the arsenate of lead 


in equal volume. When this is done the mix- 
ture should be thorough. Continue to mix 
until no streaks are noticeable. 

How to Apply Arsenate of Lead as a 
Spray.—lIf applied as a spray, 3 to 4 pounds 
of arsenate of lead to 100 gallons of water 
should be used. A knapsack sprayer may be 
used for making the application, and it will 
take less lead than when applied as a dust, 
but it is more laborious. When used as a 
spray, the lead should be placed in a small 
container and a little water added a little 
at a time and the lead reduced to a paste 
before putting it in the water. 

When to Dust.—When the lead is used as 
a dust, the application should be made early 
in the morning and late in the afternoon, 
preferably while the dew is on the tobacco, 


Cost of Arsenate of Lead.—Arsenate of lead 
should ‘be had in 50 to 100 pound lots from 
the local dealers at from 25 to 30 cents per 
pound. If ordered direct from the manufac- 
turer it can be bought for less. At the above 
prices it would cost from, $1.25 to $1.50 per 
acre, which is cheaper and more efficient than 
hand picking. It will pay every tobacco 
farmer to protect his tobacco and keep the 
worms off as quality tobacco is going to be 
in demand. A thorough application should 
kill from 90 to 95 per cent of the worms. 
In some instances a larger percentage has 
been killed. 


t 


| DOG DAYS A GOOD TIME 
TO BEGIN 


HOSE readers who took note of the 
interview with Dr. C. A. Shore on 











mad dogs in our “Talking With Folks” 
three weeks ago must have been im- 
pressed by these three things :— 

1. That England, Scotland and Ireland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway haye no mad 
dogs—they have simply got rid of the curse. 

2. That they did this by simply requiring 
that all dogs be kept at home, or be muzzied 
when away from home, for 22 months. 

3. That until we can arouse our own peo- 
ple to a similarly red-hot and effective cam- 
paign against rabies, everybody should have 
his own dog vaccinated once a year as a 
highly efficacious preventive for the time 
being. 

The last named measure is being wise- 
ly adopted and enforced by some of our 
more progressive city governments. Only 
a few days ago a South Carolina news 
item carried the information that in Co- 
lumbia the day before 16 dogs had been 
killed under the new city ordinance re- 
quiring all dogs to be inoculated, regts- 
tered, and tagged. It is time for all our 
urban and rural agencies to enlist in an 
anti-mad-dog campaign. City and coun- 
try alike are vitally concerned. The task 
is not an easy one. It will not be finished 
without serious and long-continued ef- 
fort, but the final and complete accom- 
plishment will be worth 10,000 times 
more than it will cost. “Dog days” are 


here. It is a good time to begin the 
work. 
S AN investment, liming has _re- 


turned 138 per cent on experiments 
recorded in 17 states. 
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Four Timely Hints From Blacksburg 


Poison for the Bean Beetle; Safe Apple Sprays; Get Ready for Red Clover 





— 
_- 


OTH Virginia and Carolina farmers 

can profit greatly by following these 
four timely suggestions by Virginia 
farm specialists. Particularly arresting 
are the figures showing that red clover 
deposits tn the soil more than eight times 
as much nitrogen as soybeans do. And 
right methods will give us success with 
red clover much oftener than many think. 











I. The Bean Beetle 


< foes crop pest is causing a lot of 
trouble in Virginia now. Prof. W.. 
J. Schoene, entomologist at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, says :— 


“The bean beetle is the outstanding 
problem in Central and Western Virginia 
this summer. The insect is spreading 
rapidly eastward and has already been 
found as far east as King George Coun- 
ty. These beetles, both in the larvae and 
the adult stage, live by chewing the un- 
derside of the bean leaves. They can be 
readily poisoned by dusting or spraying 
with calcium arsenate and lime. For a 
small garden where a duster or spray 
machine is not available, the poison can 
be applied in dust form, using one pound 
of calcium arsenate to seven pounds of 
hydrated lime. The plants should be held 
over to one side with a stick and the 
poison dusted on the underside of the 
foliage through a cheesecloth bag. There 
is no danger in eating the poisoned beans, 
provided they are thoroughly washed be- 
fore cooking.” 


II. A Safe Program for Summer 
Spray of Apples 


R. F. D. Fromme, plant pathologist, 

V. P. I, warns against the use of 

lime-sulphur solution as a summer spray 
for apple trees. Dr. Fromme says :— 


“In the Southern States, lime-sulphur 
solution should not be applied as a spray 
for apple trees during the summer 
months because of the burning of foliage 
and fruit that is apt to result. Although 


the cause of the burn is not thoroughly 
understood it is known to occur if the 
spray is applied when temperatures are 
high (90 degrees or above) and caution 
is therefore especially necessary in the 
South. During the cooler periods when 
danger of burn not does exist, lime- 
sulphur is the standard for the blooming 
period, the pink spray, and the petal-fall 
spray. It may often be used with safety 
for the first spray after the petal-fall 
(the so-called 10-days or 3-weeks spray) 
but it should never be applied later in 
the season than this. 


“Bordeaux mixture, on thé contrary, 
may be used with safety in hot weather 
and is apt to cause injury in cool weather. 
If applied during the early stages of 
growth, Bordeaux often causes a russet- 
ting of the fruit which may deform it to 
such a degree as to make it unsalable. 
It may be used safely, however, after the 
fruit has attained some size and warm 
weather does not produce burning with 
this material as it does with lime-sulphur. 
Bordeaux, moreover, is the best fungi- 


cide for bitter-rot which is the most im- 
portant summer disease of apples. A 
safe program of spraying for apples, 
therefore, will prescribe lime-sulphur for 
spring and Bordeaux mixture for sum- 
mer.” 


III. Annual Legumes vs. Clover 


se THER legumes may be used in a 

rotation with corn, tobacco and 
small grain; but where red clover will 
thrive, no legume can take its place, for 
the two-fold purpose of production of 
hay and soil improvement.” So says W. 
H. Byrne, assistant agronomist, at V. P. 
I., who adds :— 


“Soybeans, cowpeas, and other annual 
legumes are excellent crops, and due to 
the scarcity and high price of clover seed 
the last few years, the acreage of these 
crops has grown rapidly. There is room 
yet for larger acreages of these crops, 
but a general policy of substituting them 
for clover should not be adopted. 

“Experiments show that in soybeans 











NOT A CORNFIELD, BUT SUDA} 
This is the farm home and Sudan grass field of Mr. C. E, Baker, of Chesterfield County, 
S. C. The man was not far wrong who said that Sudan grass was one thing no seedsman 
need to lie about—that to people who were not acquainted with Sudan grass the plain truth 


about it would sound enough like overpraise. 
Have you a Sudan grass patch on your farm? 


speaks for itself. 


In this picture Mr. Baker’s Sudan grass 


90 per cent of the weight is in the tops 
and 10 per cent in the roots; while in 
red clover 70 per cent of the weight is 
in the tops and 30 per cent in the roots. 
If both of these crops yield at the rate 
of two tons per acre it can be readily 
figured that the crop residues added to 
the soil in terms of roots would be 400 
pounds from the soybeans and 1,200 
pounds from the clover. It was found 
further that the soybean roots, contained 
1.22 per cent nitrogen; while the clover 
roots contained 2.48 per cent. It can be 
figured from this that the soybean roots 
would leave 5.5 pounds of nitrogen in 
the soil, and the clover roots 46.5 pounds.” 


IV. How and When to Seed Clover 
ONTINUING his valuable sugges- 
tions in favor of red clover, Mr. 

Byrne tells when and how it should be 

seeded for best results. He says:— 

“Most of the clover in this state is 
sowed in a mixture of grasses, or with 
timothy alone. The grasses being sowed 
with the small grain in the fall and the 
clover seeded on the grain in the spring. 
In some cases good stands are obtained 
by this method, but the stands obtained 
and the quality of the hay produced is 
never of as good quality as when the 
mixture is seeded alone in August. In 
experiments conducted at Blacksburg 
when good stands were obtained in all 
cases, it was found that August seedings 
of clover and grasses have an average of 
2.10 tons per acre; while the spring seed- 
ings gave an average yield of only 1.86 
toms per acre. 

“The Agronomy Department recom- 
mends that lime be applied early to all 
land that is to be seeded to a mixture 
containing clover and that the soil be pre- 
pared as early as possible and seeded after 
the first good rains after August 1, on 
a compact seedbed. On heavy soils which 
will produce from 30 to 50 bushels of 
corn per acre, 300 to 500 pounds of a 
2-12-2 fertilizer should be used. On sandy 
soils the potash should be increased to 4 
per cent. American-grown clover seed~ 
from some of the nearby states should 
be used, and common Kansas, Nebraska, 
or Utah grown alfalfa. Grimm is recom- 
mended only for the higher altitudes.” 


Weyers’ Cave Has “Star” Vocational School 


By DOWELL J. HOWARD 


District Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Northern Virginia 


N THE Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 

ginia, famous for its apples, beautiful 
caverns, scenery, and many other attrac- 
tions that cause thousands of tourists to 
pass through each year, we find among 
the evidences of progress many depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture. From 
the north beginning in Clarke and Fred- 
erick counties and extending as far south 
as Staunton, 17 teachers are serving the 
people of as many communities. 


All of these departments are- doing 
outstanding work in some respect, but it 
is to tell something in a definite way 
about the work of the Weyers’ Cave 
High School in Augusta County that this 
article is written. 


The present program has been in the 
Process of development since 1923, when 
the school was visited twice each week 
by a teacher of vocational agriculture 
who gave unit courses. In 1925, how- 
ever, Ernest B. Craun was employed as 
a full-time teacher. 


In the two years that have elapsed 
since Mr. Craun began his work at Wey- 
ers’ Cave he has enrolled 122 persons in 
his classes, or an average of 61 each 


year. All the members of his classes 
have carried on some farming work 
under his supervision. The farming 


program for the community that is rec- 
Ommended is based upon a survey of 50 
farms, and that it has been a sound one 
Is evidenced by the fact that the boys in 
his classes have made a profit of 32.5 per 
cent on their farming investments. 


Farm shop work of a very practical 
nature has been taught. Among the 
things that have been made are 3 hog 
feeders, 9 mash hoppers for chickens, 12 
hame straps, 11 barrels for treating 


@. B Caporiment of Agriculture. 


wheat, and many others just as useful. 

The boys in the classes treated 3,440 
ears of seed corn for 21 farmers. In this 
quantity of seed they found 619 ears that 
were dead or diseased. This was enough 
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VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOLS WHERE TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
ARE EMPLOYED 


Each dot or square shows where one department of vocational agriculture is located, the 
dots representing white schools, the squares Negro schools, 








corn to plant more than 30 acres, and 
would have represented practically a total 
loss. This loss was avoided for a cost 


of $2.27. 


It has been almost impossible to grow 
cabbage in the community because of 
Yellows, so the department bought and 
distributed a pound of resistant seed. 
The success with this seed has been so 


pronounced that twice that amount of 


seed was purchased this year. 


Stinking smut of wheat has caused a 
loss as high as 40 per cent in some sec- 
tions of the valley, so the department of 
vocational agriculture set about to elimi- 
nate this loss. The boys in their shop 
made 11 barrels for treating seed and sold 
them to the farmers for $4 each. The 
boys treated 1,000 bushels of seed, and 
the instructor held six meetings where 
demonstrations were held in which 2,500 
bushels of wheat were treated for 64 
farmers. The saving affected from this 
one job would be enough to pay the cost 
of maintaining the Department of Voca- 
tional Agriculture for nearly six years. 


Many. other valuable services have been 
rendered. Among them might be men- 
tioned the fact that 125 flocks totaling 
about 10,000 birds have been culled. 
These do not by any means include all 
of the activities of the Weyers’ Cave De- 
partment of Agriculture but they are 
enough to indicate this is one of the 
“star” departments of Virginia, and that 
it is serving its community in a practical 
and effective way. 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


{ By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
| Editor, Health Department 


Bad Habits of Babies 
ABIES have _ bad 
grown-ups do. 
of babies are more easily corrected than 
the bad habits of older people. 
a few that should be 
dealt with promptly 
and vigorously 
as soon as_ they 
appear—or, which is 
far better, prevented 
before they become 
established :— 
Crying.—The cry 
of the baby is the 
only way he has of 
expressing himself 
and making his wants’ known. But he is 
quick to take advantage and “he soon 
learns to get what he wants by crying 
for it. The things the baby wants are 
not always good for him, just as the 
wants of grown-ups are not always good 
for them. The baby cries because he is 
hungry, sick, in pain, or thirsty. Take 
these four causes up one by one and 
eliminate each one. If this can be done, 
we know then, almost certainly, that we 
have a bad habit to deal with. He wants 
to be rocked, taken up and walked, or he 
wants a light or something that he sees 
around the room. This is the place and 
now is the time for the mother to deter- 
mine whether she is to be bossed or to be 
the boss. If the mother has determined 
(or the doctor, if the case is obscure, has 
determined for her) that the baby is per- 
fectly well and is not hungry, or thirsty, 
or in pain, she should put the baby down 
and let him cry it out. Heartless, did 
you say? No, it is not! You are doing 
a-fine thing for the baby and a good 
thing for yourself. It breaks the baby 
from a bad habit and at the same time 
gives the mother more time to do the 
necessary things required of a mother. 


The Pacifier Habit.—The pacifier is a 
rubber shaped nipple; some are quite 
elaborate, having a pacifier on one end 
and a ring and bell on the other end. 
The pacifier is an abomination and it 
should be against the law to sell them. 
Even then, I expect there would be paci- 
fier bootleggers. Here is a train of evils 
that go with pacifiers :— 

1. Misshaped mouth and protruding teeth. 


Sucking on a pacifier constantly distorts the 
shape of the upper arch of the mouth. 


2. The pacifier causes constant slobbering 
or drooling, keeping the baby wet with 
saliva. 


3. Pacifiers are always dirty and no doubt 
often carry disease. I have seen a baby 
drop his pacifier in the dirt and the father 
pick it up and wipe it off with a dirty hand- 
kerchief. 


4. Pacifiers often cause wind colic. Babies 
constantly sucking in wind eventually have 
colic. The finest and best babies are raised 
without pacifiers. 

Thumb Sucking.—This is harder to 
_ break than the pacifier habit. We should 

_ try to keep the baby’s thumb and fingers 
out of his mouth, removing as often as 
we see him sucking either of them. Some 
mothers encourage this practice becausé 
it keeps the baby quiet. Sew the ends of 
the sleeves of his night dress up and let 
him sleep in this at night. There are 
aluminum mits made to help break this 
practice. 

Bed Wetting.—This is sometimes a 
bad habit and sometimes caused by some 
physical defect. Let us not punish the 
baby in trying to correct this trouble. 
The proper thing is to call in the family 
doctor and let him find out where the 
trouble lies. 


Read “A Tragedy of Ignorance” 


I HOPE everybody will read what R. 
C. Conner has to say on this page. 


This is a true picture of the majority 
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habits just as 


DR. REGIS’ 





But the bad habits. 


Here ares 


of sick rooms in the country. In my 
25 years of practice, I have had this very 
thing to contend with almost daily. The 
sicker the patient, the larger the crowd. 
When I had a very sick patient, I always 
expected the patient to be worse on Mon- 
day, and I was rarely disappointed. The 
Sunday crowds usually exhausted the 
patient by their kind interest as to his 
condition. 

Only those doing the nursing should 
be in the sick room. To have many peo- 
ple in the sickroom not only disturbs the 
patient but actually uses up the oxygen 
of the air that the patient should have 
to keep him alive. 

There are so many things kind neigh- 
bors can do for the sick outside of the 
sickroom that would be of real benefit 
that it is indeed a tragedy for them to 
sit around in the sickroom, in the way, 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, will discuss fertilizers and rotations 
for tobacco; E. G. Moss, superintendent 
of the station, will discuss varieties and 
distance of planting; E. Y. Floyd, to- 
bacco extension specialist, will give late 
information on tobacco cultivation; Dr. 
Z. P. Metcalf of State College will tell 
of tobacco insect control, and Dr. S. G. 
Lehman of State College will discuss 
control of tobacco diseases. Tobacco 
growers from all over North Carolina 
are invited. 


| HOW TO HAVE A FALL AND | 
WINTER GARDEN 


EARLY every farmer has a spring 
and summer garden, but too many 
farmers fail to have a succession of veg- 
etables. Planting for a fall and winter 














COMING—“THE ADVENTURES OF THE BROWN FAMILY” 


BG YOU are afraid of pirates,” said the letter, “you will not be interested 
in buying the House of the Lone Oak. But if you are not afraid and wish 


to seck the treasure chest which goes with the farm read on.” 
pirates and treasure chests have to do with a farm? 


What could 
Yet there was the letter 


from the real estate firm to whom they had written, right before the eyes of 
the whole Brown family—and they bought the farm! 

But that’s just the beginning. In “The Adventures of the Brown Family,” 
beginning next week and appearing weekly thereafter, yow'll find spooks, mys- 
tery, and adventure a plenty, the kind that make you feel creepy when you get 
outside the house after dark. The writer is John Case, author of “Under the 


Four-H Flag.” 


Nuf sed! Start the story in next week's issue. 








disturbing the patient, and breathing up 
the fresh air the patient is dying to get. 


KEEP HARROWING LAND FOR | 
SECOND-CROP POTATOES 


S WE learn more about how to get 

the potatoes to sprout, the fall or 
second crop of Irish potatoes grown 
from seed planted in July or early Au- 
gust is becoming a surer crop than it has 
been in the past. To get a stand has 
been the main difficulty and this difficulty 
is due more to the lack of moisture than 
to any other one thing. This can very 
largely be remedied if we will select the 








ground for the crop now and keep it well’ 


prepared until planting time. 

To do this, it should be plowed at once, 
after disking and after receiving a good 
coat of stable manure. Then keep the 
surface in a constant state of good cul- 
tivation by harrowing, disking, and if 
necessary by replowing. Let no weeds 
start and no crust form from now until 
the potatoes are planted. When the time 
comes to plant, in late July or early 
August, the seedbed will be in ideal con- 
dition and contain enough moisture in 
normal seasons to sprout the potatoes 
promptly. 


| NORTH CAROLINA FARM 
MEETINGS ZS 


HE schedule of picnics and “Test 

Farm” field days announced in The 
Progressive Farmer of June 25, gave the 
date for the Mountain Station picnic as 
August 21. This date has been changed 
to August 18. The other events will be 
held as scheduled, a correct and up-to- 
date list being as follows :— 

Blackland Station, Wenona, July 14. 


Piedmont Branch Station, Statesville, July 
21. 


State Farmers’ Convention, State College, 
Raleigh, July 26-28. 


Tobacco Branch Station, Oxford, August 4. 


Mountain Branch Station, Swannanoa, Au- 
gust 18. 


Upper Coastal Plain Station, Rocky Mount, 
September 1. 


Coastal Plain Station, Willard, September 8. 

At the special “Tobacco Day” near 
Oxford, July 14, Dr. W. W. Garner, in 
charge of tobacco investigations for the 








garden should really be as important a 
matter as planting for a spring and sum- 
mer garden. The following table shows 
when and what to plant for the fall and 
winter garden :— 


Depth to 

Vegetable Time to Plant Plant 
Asparagus.......Nov. 15—Dec.....6 to 8 inches 
Beans (bush)....July—August 15.2 inches 
WINES. 505s ohsaiens June, July....... % inch 
Cabbage (late)... July, September.t2 to 4 inches 
CPR dineed wc Jane, Jaly......s ¥% inch 
Cantaloupe...... June, July 15....linch 
eS ere Aug.—Sept....... Seed shallow 

72 to 3 inches 

Corn Salad...... Sept.—Oct....... ¥% inch 
Cucumber....... ec ptacn vend 14 inch 
i oedstctecensed Oct.—Nov....... 4 inch 
Ce July and suc’n..% inch 
Mustard......0.. October......... inch 
Onion (seed)....: Oct., in frames..1 inch 
Onion (sets)..... Sept.—Oct....... 24 inches 
yt ae Aug.—Sept....... 1% inch 
a AmmRats «ove cee 2 inches 


Potatoes (Irish). July—August 15.3 to 4inches 
Potatoes(sweet) June—July 15....3 to 4inches 


OE eer July and suc’n..™% inch 
SRUMOON sic cccune Sept.—Oct....... ¥% inch 
BOUEG iesinvccnces po Re Ere eS ¥% to linch 
TOMBLCs «+ sedis June—July...... 13 to 4 inches 
po) See ae July—Sept....... l inch 

t Plants. 





SOUTH CAROLINA’S NEW 
“HONOR FARMER” 


(Concluded from page 7) 
light in changing this section from an 
undeveloped area of very poor land to a 
fine community where field crops grow 
to perfection and where peaches, dew- 
berries, and grapes thrive. 


After spending the day with him, driv- 
ing and walking over his whole farm, 
eating dinner in his home, and talking 
with him and several of his friends, we 
no longer wondered what were the rea- 
sons for Clemson College awarding him 
its much coveted “Certificate of Merit.” 
The honor is well placed, because Mr. 
McCoy is a success from the standpoint 
of serving one’s community, as well as 
financially, and has achieved this success 
with only a common school education. 
What he lacks in book learning, how- 
ever, is made up in keenness of mind and 
native ability. He has served his county 
one term in the state legislature and 
helped to put through several construc- 
tive pieces of legislation. The Progres- 
sive Farmer congratulates him on the 
work he has done, and on the distinction 









of having been awarded the “Certificate 
of Merit” at the recent Clemson com- 


mencement. He is a credit to his county 
and to his state. 
- 





| THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


l 








A Tragedy of Ignorance 


[* WAS in Etowah County, Ala., in 
December, 1923. At the request of a 
friend’s wife I went with that friend to 
visit his sick brother who was near death. 
Entering the room where the sick man 
lay, we found 15 or 20 persons already 
there, kind yeighbors that they were 

Not seeing where I could do the man 
any good, I took my station as far from 
him as I could get, still to be in the room. 
The doctor was there, but he, did not or- 
der anyone out. Had I been the doctor 
I should have ordered all out but one or 
two. Never five minutes passed but some 
one would go to the bedside of the sick 
man with, “Do you know me, John?” or 
something like that. Now suppose you 
were well, but trying to sleep, and were 
disturbed at such frequent intervals 
throughout the night, how long do you 
suppose you could keep well ? 


My friend and I returned to the form- 
er’s home about 2:00 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and his brother died before daylight. 
“Have you any other brothers?” I asked 
my host when we reached his home 
“Yes,” he answered. “It is too late to do 
this one any good,” I replied, “but if an- 
other brother is taken sick, don’t have 
any more in the room than necessary to 
wait on him.” R. C. CONNER. 


Farmers Must Fight 


| | prcow farmers succeed, they must 
fortify themselves with will power 
to work out their own salvation by laws 
of homemade rearing both in production 
and buying and selling. The farmer 
must be a man when he votes, see that 
his vote is guarded, and let the world 
know that here is a man not to be trifled 
with by political gamblers. He must take 
off his hat, pull off his coat and be ready 
for the fray. 

The farmer is not worthy of honor 
till he honors himself and is willing to 
go to the last ditch like a man and be 
a true-blue patriot. P. B. NEAL. 

Rockingham County, N. C. 


| AUNT HET | 
| | 





By R. QUILLEN—Covstight, 1927, by 
Publishers syndicate 








“I reckon the happiest wife is the one 
that starts in an’ mothers her husband 
when she finds out she’s got more sense 
than he’s got.” 

“Pa ain't criticised my folks since the 
time he done it an’ I gave him cold sup- 
per for two weeks.” 


jUncle Ab Says 


“Keep an account book 
and enter therein every 
farthing of your re- 
ceipts and expenses,” 
said George Washington 
many years ago. It is 


just as applicable today. 
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The Nature Lovers 


Bird Baths and Their Summer Visitors 
By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


UR bird baths become more popular 
every day. Every home would en- 
joy them, and they are so simply and 
easily built, and furnish so much pleas- 
; ure to the birds—and 
also to the children 
and grownups who 
watch them. 


We have two bird 
baths, the most popu- 
lar one being under 
the trees at the end 
of the garden path 
in full view of the 
side porch where we 
live in spring, sum- 
mer, and fall. It is simply a mound 
of stones about four feet high topped 
with a 10-inch flower pot saucer which 
we covered with cement when we cement- 
ed the stones together. Dogwood, spirea, 
and coral honeysuckle grow around it. 
Of course, if one can have the baths con- 
nected with running water so much the 
better, but the children will enjoy keep- 
ing them filled, and it is a good lesson in 
childhood responsibility. Beyond the dog- 
woods, and seen from the dining room 
window, is a larger bath, a 14-inch gray 
enameled flower-pot saucer, set up on 
bark-covered hickory stakes. This is just 
a little way from the bluebird’s swaying 
home, and they sometimes drop down for 
a drink. 


The robins and the chipping sparrows 
are the most persistent bathers. The fat 
robins duck their heads under and splash 
water over themselves, for all the world 
like miniature hippopotamuses. The tiny 
chippie loves to bathe equally well, and 
also ducks its head and splashes the. water 
over itself, and then peers out over the 
side of the basin, just its head showing 
like a playful puppy peering over the edge 
of a basket. 

The thrushes drink very daintily, but 
I have not yet seen them bathing. The 
blue grosbeak and the red summer tanager 
come, and poised on the edge of the basin, 
take a sip or two, and then look serenely 
around. Sometimes the tanagez’s little 
yellow-green wife also comes to drink. 
They all come singly, however. But the 
English sparrow believes in codperation, 
hence its numerous numbers. This morn- 
ing there were four sparrows in the bath 
at one time, ducking themselves, splash- 
Ing water on each other, and having a 
Perfectly gorgeous time. 


Let’s Know the Wayside Flowers 
and Birds 


AY kind of a trip through the coun- 
“ try, either an afternoon’s drive or a 
trip of several days, is made much more 
imteresting if bird and flower guide books 
are taken along. Acquaintance with the 
birds and flowers as we ride will make 
the trip twice as enjoyable. And if you 
have bird or field glasses, so much the 
better. A very good pair of bird glasses 
can be bought for $7.50 from the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 
Broadway, New York City. I do not 
w of any way of spending this sum 
that would give greater pleasure to the 
€ntire family. Some children respond 
with great eagerness and industry to in- 
lucements to earn a pair. One of the 
small boys near us is greatly intrigued 
by my glasses and is working to earn a 
Pair, his uncle having promised to give 
him half the amount when he has earned 
the other half. Rosemary and Buddy, 
My own small niece and nephew, who live 
f away on a hill-top farm overlooking 
ke Erie, are also working to earn half 
cost of a pair, which I have promised 

fo help them with. 


The Incubation of Birds 


(CHAPMAN says the period of incuba- 
tion is more or less closely related 
the size of the egg. With the chipping 





MRS. GREEN 


sparrow it is 12 days, the robin takes 13 
or 14, the ruby-throated hummingbird 14, 
the English sparrow requires 12 to 13, 
and the fish hawk about 28 days. The 
exact period has been ascertained for 
comparatively few of our birds. 


Incubation is usually performed by the 
female, though it is sometimes equally 
shared by the male; still other males 
merely cover the eggs during the female’s 
absence. The ruby-throated hummingbird 
is a heartless philanderer, deserting the 
female as soon as the eggs are laid and 
is off to fresh fields to conquer. With 
the phalaropes, on the other hand, the 
female is completely emancipated, and 
having laid the eggs considers her duty 
done and the male does the incubating. 


Bird Surveys 


HY not attempt a survey of the 

nesting birds on our farms ¢his 
spring and summer? The U. S. Biolog- 
ical Survey says that birds in the ag- 
ricultural districts in Northeast United 
States average but slightly more than a 
pair to the acre, and in parts of the arid 
West and treeless plains this dwindles to 
an average of half a pair or less to the 
acre! Surely we can do much better than 
that in the South! 


The densest bird population on record 


is near Washington, D. C., on a private 
estate where every effort has been made 
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to attract birds. A careful count showed 
135 pairs of 40 species on 5 acres. 


Live Virginia Farm News 


ERTIFICATION of poultry flocks 
and hatcheries is expected to double 

in Virginia this year, according to the 
State Division of Markets. Applications 
for certifying about 
3,500 additional 
birds have already 
been received. The 
total number of 
birds to be imspec- 
ted may exceed 
100,000, for the ser- 
vice is growing in 
popularity and requests for inspections 
are coming from all parts of the state. 
The attention of poultrymen in other 
states has been attracted to the Virginia 
method and requests are being received 
for more information about it. Mr. Nel- 
son A. Loucks is in charge of the work 
which is also done in codperation with 
the College of Agriculture at Blacksburg. 
Big Increase in Dairy Production.— 
The production of creamery butter in 
Virginia for May reached 506,000 pounds. 
Several new~-creameries have been built 
this year and there has been an increase 
in the number of patrons of most of. the 
older ones. Mr. J. V. Nichols, president 
of the State Dairymen’s Association, 
thinks Virginia is destined to become one 
of the most important dairy states in 
the country because of its (1) nearness 





North Carolina Farm News 


oo early Irish potato crop has been 
unusually profitable this year, accord- 
ing to all reports. Nearly 350,000 bar- 
rels, which constituted 90 per cent of the 
crop in the Elizabeth 
City section was har- 
vested and shipped by 
June 24. The ship- 
ments returned an av- 
erage value of $1,000 a 
car. Shipments in the 
Elizabeth City district 
included potatoes grown in Perquimans, 
Chowan, Pasquotank, Camden, and Cur- 
rituck, but did not include the heavy 
shipments from Tyrrell, Hyde, Washing- 
ton, Beaufort, and other counties. The 
total income from North Carolina pota- 
toes this year is estimated to be at least 
$7,000,000. 

Raleigh to Vote on State Fair Ap- 
propriation. — Raleigh will vote, on 
July 26, on the question of providing 
$75,000 with which to complete the $200,- 
000 needed to have a State Fair. The 
state was authorized by the last General 
Assembly to donate 200 acres of land 
near Raleigh if citizens and the State 
Agricultural Society would raise $200,000 
for buildings and other purposes. Only 
$75,000 of this amount is needed, as 
$125,000 was realized from the sale of 
the old State Fair grounds. 


Boll Weevils Early and Numerous. 
—A survey made by Dr. R. W. Leiby, 
entomologist for the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture, in some of the 
southern counties of the state, indicates 
that boll weevils are about as numerous 
this year as they were in 1923. He finds 
that about 14 times as many weevils 
survived the winter this season as sur- 
vived last year. He advises that where 
50 or more weevils are found to an acre, 
it is best to either dust or use sweetened 
poison even though the plants do not yet 
show squares. This treatment will kill 
many of the early weevils. 


Catawba Clubs to Show Poultry in 
World’s Congress in Canada.—Exhib- 
its of a trio each of Silver Leghorns and 
Golden Wyandottes will be made at the 
Third World’s Poultry Congress by 
poultry club members of Catawba Coun- 
ty. The congress will be held at Ottawa, 
Canada, July 27 to August 4, and the 
poultry from North Carolina will be 
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part of a larger national exhibit sent by 
the Madison Square Garden Poultry 
Show. 


Last Allotment of Pyrotol.—North 
Carolina has been allotted only 60 per 
cent as much pyrotol for the coming 
season as was allotted last year, and this 
will be the last distribution @f govern- 
ment explosive, says J. M. Gray, assist- 
ant director of extension at State Col- 
lege. The allotment is expected to be 
moved by the end of March, 1928. Those 
who want this cheap explosive for use 
in clearing lands this fall and winter 
should place orders right away, through 
their county agents. 


Cotton Growers’ Reserve to Be Re- 
funded.—Another distribution of about 
$500,000 in cash will be made to mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Cooperative 
Cotton Association, beginning September 
1, according to General Manager U. B. 
Blalock. This refund will be the reserve 
accumulated by deducting 1 per cent of 
the sales price of all cotton handled 
annually. The money is for the trops 
of 1923, 1924, and 1925. The reserve 
fund from the crop of 1926 will be paid 
out about March 1, 1928. Mr. Blalock 
says the money will be paid to all mem- 
bers alike, regardless of whether they 
have signed the new contract. The 
fund has served a useful purpose as capital 
stock of the association. The cfedit of 
the association has now been established, 
however, and the management feels that 
it will not be hampered in getting money 
at favorable rates of interest. Mr. Bla- 
lock is gratified that the association has 
been able to keep its reserve fund intact 
and that dollar for dollar will be re- 
turned to members for all money de- 
ducted for this purpose. 


Better Incomes Follow Vocational 
Instruction —Evening class instruction 
given by teachers of vocational educa- 
tion in the high schools of North Caro- 
lina has been profitable as well as edu- 
cational to those farmers attending. Roy 
H. Thomas, state supervisor of agricul- 
tural education, finds that the supervised 
practice work of the farm men who at- 
tended classes last year resulted in an 
income of $255,321.31. The improved 
methods adopted gave much higher re- 
turns than the average returns for the 
state as a whole. 


to the large markets, (2) fertile soil, and 
(3) temperate climate. 


Clubsters’ Week at V. P. I.— The 
Ninth State Short Course for members 
of the 4-H Clubs will be held at Blacks- 
burg, July 25-30. The entire plant at V. 
P. I. will be turned over to the boys and 
girls. The daily schedule is arranged to 
give the greatest amount of instruction 
and recreation possible to crowd into one 
week. Each morning before breakfast 
a devotional service will be held. The 
forenoons will be devoted to class work 
and demonstrations, the afternoons will 
be arranged for rest and recreation, and 
the evenings will provide special pro- 
grams followed by vespers. 

Checking Up on “Soft and Oily” 
Hogs.—As a result of complaints from 
Virginia farmers that their hogs were 
unjustly classed as “soft and oily’’ by 
the packers, the State Division of Mar- 
kets has made arrangements with a 
Richmond packer whereby a_ special 
record will be kept of all Virginia hogs 
which are marked by representatives of 
the division. Farmers have been advised 
that a marketing specialist will tattoo all 
hogs intended for shipment to Richmond, 
when requested for this purpose. 


Testing New Harvester Thresher. 
—Much interest is being shown by 
Virginia wheat growers in the study of 
the use of the combine harvester- 
thresher by the State Experiment Sta- 
tion and the. United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Wheat is still 
one of the principal sources of farm 
income in many parts of the state, es- 
pecially in the Shenandoah and Rappa- 
hannock Valleys. There are many large 
farms in these sections where wheat is 
grown on an extensive scale, some farms 
having more than 100 acres in wheat 
each year. If this new machine proves 
practical for use in this state, growers 
can reduce production cost considerably. 

During the war between the states 
the Shenandoah Valley was known as the 
“Granary of the Confederacy” because 
the farms of this section furnished a 
considerable portion of the wheat used 
by the Confederate armies. While this 
valley is now famous for its fruit, poul- 
try, and dairy products, wheat is. still 
the most important crop produced. 


Potato Shipments Large, Prices 
Good.—The early Irish potato crop has 
been turning out unusually well this sea- 
son, and many growers report yields of 
100 barrels or 300 bushels to the acre 
Total shipments will probably amount to 
20,000 cars compared with 16,000 cars 
last year. Prices were very satisfactory 
for most of the month of June. The 
peak in shipments will be reached about 
the second week of July. The demand 
for Federal-State inspection has been 
greater than ever before, and a larger 
percentage of the total crop will be. in- 
spected than last year, when 4,659 cars 
were inspected. 

Information for Agricultural Tour- 
ists—The State Department of Agri- 
culture reports that a large number of 
inquiries are being received from people 
in other states who wish to tour the 
*most interesting agricultural sections. A 
folder entitled “Along Highways in Old 
Virginia” has been issued to give such 
information. 


Ruling Requested on Marking Hams. 
—The Dairy and Food Division has re- 
cently requested the Attorney-General 
for a ruling in regard to the practice of 
some packers who buy hogs from other 
states where the method of feeding is 
different from the Virginia method, and 
who cure the hams in Virginia and label 
them “Virginia hams.” The division con- 
tends that such hams should be marked 
“Virginia-cured Hams,” but not “Vir- 
ginia Ham,” as there is a decided differ- 
ence in the flavor of the meat. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, July 11—Why should 

Monday be wash day? Ever think 
about it? Well, it’s because back in 1682 
the private houses of London were sup- 
plied with fresh 
water only twice a 
week. One of these 
days was Monday 
and Monday has 
been wash day ever 
since. 

Tuesday, July 12. 
Dresses that com- 
bine two shades of 
one color are very 
smart this season. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


13.—Always leave 
the oil stove open 
This 


Wednesday, July 
the oven door of 
after baking until the oven is cool. 
prevents rusting. 


Thursday, July 14—For a surprise 
salad try hollowing out halved and peeled 
cucumbers to form little boats. Fill with 
a combination of cold cooked vegetables 
mixed with salad dressing and serve very 
cold. 


Friday, July 15—A coat of paint on 
some of the old furniture in the attic 
may make it just right for the porch. 


Saturday, July 16—The youngsters 
will gain a great deal of pleasure and 
profit from attending the club camps. 
They will also enjoy running the house 
while Mother goes to her club encamp- 
ment. 


Sunday, July 17—A garden is a beau- 
tiful book, writ by the fingers of God; 
every flower and every leaf is a letter.— 
Douglas Jerrold. 


| HAVE A PLAY | 








P IN New York state they are hav- 

ing something that I wish every 
community in every state in the South 
would copy. That is a contest in dra- 
matics. 

Any community group gets up a play. 
They compete for the county prize. Then 
county prize groups compete in districts; 
then these in turn seek state honors. In 
New York state the prizes are $50 and 
$35 to go to any commumity improve- 
ment cause. It would not be much trou- 
ble to get the prizes. 


There is a regular score card and 
printed details of the contests. Any good 
play, humorous, tragic, or what not may 
be chosen to fit available players. 

There are many advantages in dramatic 
contests. Old and young can take part 
and the plays can be given out doors or 
in. The several rehearsals necessary 
bring people together sufficiently often to 
get as well acquainted as they might in 
years otherwise. Much hidden ability is 
developed and while boys and girls are 
developing characters themselves they 
are likely to be in wholesome surround- 
ings and learning something, too. 

Here are a few plays you may enjoy: 
The first two may be secured from the 
Samuel French Publishing Company, 
West 45th St., New York City. 


The Depot Lunch Counter,’a roaring 
farce with a changeable number of char- 
acters according to your community, is 
the type of play which causes people to 
want to get together and see another 
play. It can be used as a dramatic step- 
ping stone. 

Spreading the News by Lady Gregory 
is a comedy picturing the effects of gos- 
sip in a small town. Characters, 7 men, 3 
women, time 25 minutes. 


The following two are published by 
Walter H. Baker Co., Winter St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Joint Owners in Spain by 
Alice Brown is a serious comedy of life 
in an Old Ladies’ Home; Characters 4 
women; Time 20 minutes. 

Theodore, Jr., by Sallie Shute is an- 
other one act play; characters, 7 females 
and 1 child; costumes, modern; scene, 
an easy interior; time, 25 minutes. — It is 
the story of six lively young girls in the 
Adamless Eden of a country village when 
the rumor of an expected young man is 
circulated. 

Fashion Re- 
view Down 
Petticoat 
Lane can be 
ordered from 
the Woman’s 





Press, 690 
Lexing ton 
Ave., N ew 


York City. It 
is a_ panto- 
mime with 
music, requir- 
ing a cast of 
30 women 
and girls. It 





BLACKBERRY 
UM! 


AND NOW_ FOR SOME 
JAM AND JELLY—UM! 


shows fashions from the Indian time to 
the present, and can be inexpensively ar- 
ranged. Music and costumes fully sug- 
gested. 

Catalogs of plays may be ordered from 
any of these companies and price lists 
may be obtained. 


| FLAG ETIQUETTE - | 


T IS an American and especially a 

Southern habit to be courteous, re- 
spectful, reverential in the presence of 
age and honorable service. Our flag is 
as old as our nation, as honorable as the 
sons who have fought and died in defense 
of American principles, yet we fail to 
pay that respectful, reverential courtesy 
to our flag which is its due. That we 
may all know and practice flag etiquette 
the following official rules are presented: 








The flag should never be placed below 
a person sitting. 

The field of the flag is the stripes; the 
union is the blue and the stars. 

When the flag becomes old or soiled 
from use it should be decently burned, 
not thrown on the trash pile. 


When two American flags are crossed 


the blue unions should face each other. 


In decorating, the flag should never be 
festooned or draped; always hung flat. 


As an altar covering, the field should 






















be at the right as you face the altar, and 
nothing be placed upon the flag except 
the Bible. 

The American flag, the emblem of our 
country, is the third oldest national flag 
in the world. It represents liberty and 
liberty means obedience to law. 

When the flag is passing in parade, in 
review, or is being raised or lowered, the 
spectators should, if walking, halt; if 
sitting, arise, uncover, and stand at at- 
tention. 

When the flag is used in unveiling a 
statue or 
monument it 
should not be 
allowed to 


fall to the 
ground, but 
should be 


carried aloft 
to wave out, 
forming a 
dist inctive 
feature dur- 
ing the re- 
mainder of 
ceremony. 
People 
should al- 





ways stand when the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner is being played and sung, and protest 
when it is used in medley. 

The flag contains 13 stripes, alternate 
red and white, representing the 13 orig- 
inal states, and a star for each state in 
the union. 

When the flag is flown at half staff as 
a sign of mourning it should be hoisted 
to full staff at the conclusion of the funer- 
al; in placing the flag at half staff it 
should first be hoisted to the top of the 
staff and then lowered to position. 


| PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR 
| INDUSTRIOUS FOLKS 


7 Rooms and Meals for Tourists 


YJERY few country people seem to 
want to take in lodgers or boarders, 
but with a good garden, fruits, butter, 
eggs, milk, and all the things we have 
on a farm, I think it is a good way to 
make money. I made more than $300 
last year. I have a large 10-room house 
situated on a much traveled highway 
and I made more than $100 taking in 
tourists, most of whom are pleasant and 
easy to please and willing to pay a rea- 
sonable price for lodging and meals. 
They tell me they prefer stopping in the 
country. 


In the first five months of the year, I 








rented a large and a small room to our 
school teacher and his wife who did light 
housekeeping. I also sold them eggs and 
butter. When the school reopened in 
July I had two teachers to board, and 
by the last of November I had three. 


Last fall when our doctor let the con- 
tract to build his new house I was asked 
to board a number of carpenters. At one 
time I had nine. 


MRS. T. O. McKITTRICK. 
Anderson County, S. C. 





GAMES FOR THE COMMUN- | 
ITY PARTY | 


ROVERBS.—First, sides are chosen. 

One team goes out of the room and 
while they are gone the other team de- 
cides on a proverb, counts the number of 
words, and divides the team into sub- 
teams having as many players as words. 
Each member of each sub-team takes a 
word of the proverb. When the oppos- 
ing team returns the sub-teams must be 
standing apart. The first member of the 
returning team now asks the first player 
of any of the sub-teams a question that 
must be answered in a sentence containing 
the word of the proverb. The second 
player asks a question of the second 
player in any sub-team and so on. 
From the answers the guessing team 
must get the separate words and then 
the proverb. In the line-up of sub- 
teams mix up the words of the prov- 
erb. When it has been guessed they 
change sides. 


Story telling—Cut from different 
magazines one or two paragraphs each 
on the following subjects, numbering 
the paragraphs in the order given :— 





1. Description of a man. 2. Description 
of a house. 3. Description of a woman. 
4. Description of a house. 5. Description 
of a place. 6. Description of a person. 7. 
Conversation. 8. Description of an elderly 
woman. 9. Description of another elderly 
woman. 10. Plan to separate two lovers. 
11. Description of a place. 12. Accident. 
13. Proposal. 14. Description of an elderly 
man. 15. Description of a house. 


Give one paragraph to each guest. 
If you have 30 guests, arrange two sets 
of paragraphs and divide the players 
into two teams so that you have two 
stories. 


Call off the following and wait for the 
player having the correct description to 


real it aloud :— 

1. Our hero. 2. Who lived. 3. Our heroine. 
4. Who lived. 5. They met. 6. And were in- 
troduced by. 7. They said. 8. His mother. 


9. Called on her mother. 10. They planned 
to separate our lovers. 11. But meanwhile 
the lovers were. 12. They met with the fol- 
lowing accident. 13. Neither were hurt and 
he proposed as follows. 14. They found a 
minister. 15. Were married and lived. 


Do not let the person or persons who 
cut out the paragraphs know the story 
as the more disconnected they are the 
more amusing the story will be. 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


pace of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin_preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 





Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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READY-MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 


Dyeing and Reblocking Straw Hats 


WO girls were discussing their sum- 

mer clothes with a cousin who was 
visiting them. “How can you manage 
always to have such pretty things, Cou- 
sin Sarah?” asked one of the girls. “You 
have the loveliest hats. I can’t find a hat 
that I like more than once in a coon’s 
age. With my nose and freckles I have 
to be very careful about the shape. I 
have one now that I’ve worn three sum- 
mers and I still like it better than any 
I’ve seen in the stores this year that I 
can afford. I’d wear it another three 
summers but Sally says she won’t be 
seen with me again if I insist on wear- 
ing it.” a 

“Why don’t you dye it?” asked Cousin 
Sarah. 

“Oh, I tried that a long time ago and 
the hat was such a mess, I decided never 
to do it again. It got all out of shape 
and made the straw stiff and ugly.” 

“Well, all my hats are dyed and re- 
blocked several times before I throw 
them away. I find that I can do it very 
successfully if I buy good quality hats in 
the first place. Probably the hat you tried 
to dye was a cheap straw or you did not 
know how to do it. Bring out your 
favorite head gear and let me see it. 

“Oh, yes,” she continued. “This hat 
will be a beauty in no time. Rip off that 
trimming and the lining. Does the brim 
come off the crown? No? Well, leave 
them together then; don’t tear the straw. 
Now wash the hat with this nice warm 
water and white soap, using a small nail 
brush. If the hat is well saturated with 
water, it takes the dye more evenly.” 

While this was going on little brother 
had been sent to find the dye left from 
dyeing mother’s rags that she used to 
make the hooked rugs. He returned with 
two packages. Cousin Sarah looked at 
them. “This will do,” she decided. “It 
is cotton dye and is very satisfactory for 
straw while this for the wool is no good 
for our purpose.” 





Sally helped in getting out a large con- 
tainer and putting the dye on the stove. 
She also found the wooden sticks mother 
used in doing her dyeing. Cousin Sarah 
impressed the girls that they must keep 
the hat under the surface of the dye or 
it would be splotchy. They poked away 
vigorously for some time. After a while, 
Cousin Sarah said it was time to take it 
off. Sally thought it was completely 
tuined because it was a very, very dark 
green. 

“No, dear, just rinse it in cold water. 
That will take off enough surface dye to 
Prevent its being dark in spots. Then 
we'll reblock it.” 

Editor’s Note.—Next week Cousin Sarah 

will tell how they reblocked the hat. 


_— | 
| SPOTLESS DAY | 


Washing Silks 


* Y LOVELY yellow tub silk that 

Aunt Minnie sent me for a gradu- 
ation present is dirty,” said Sally Jones. 
“What is the best way to wash it, 
Mother ?” 


“Use suds made of warm water and 
mild white soap or white soap flakes. Be 
very sure the water is not too hot and 
that the soap is well dissolved. Put your 
dress into the suds and squeeze and work 
it around but do not rub. Rubbing will 
break the delicate fibers and dull the 
Pretty gloss of the silk.” 


_ “Tl do it right now,” said Sally, go- 
mg to the cupboard for the soap flakes. 








“Wait a minute,” said her mother 


| laughingly, “don’t forget to rinse thor- 


Oughly in several waters of the same 
temperature as the first one. Remove the 
Water by squeezing and patting between 


| try towels or heavy cloths. Then hang 


a 


it up on a clothes hanger to dry where 
there is a breeze, if possible, but be sure 
the sun does not shine on it.” 

“Tron your frock on the wrong side 
with a warm but not hot iron,” concluded 
Mrs. Jones, “and I know it will look just 
as pretty as it did the day you re- 
ceived it.” 

“Thank you, Mother,” said Sally, busi- 
ly making the suds. 
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| . NEW DISHES FOR JULY | 


HIPPED Beef With Macaroni.—Break 
AY macaroni in 1l-inch pieces (there should 
be 4% cupful) and cook in boiling salted water 
until soft; drain, and pour over a quart of 
cold water. Remove skin from % pound of 
thinly sliced dried beef and separate in pieces. 
Cover with hot water, let stand 10 minutes 
and drain. Arrange alternate layers of maca- 
roni and beef in buttered baking dish, having 
two of each. Pour over 2 cups white sauce, 
cover with buttered cracker crumbs, and 
bake in a hot oven until crumbs are brown. 


Lenox Rarebit.—Melt 1 tablespoon butter, 
add 6 eggs slightly beaten, mixed with 1 cup 
milk, 1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon pepper. 
Cook until of a creamy consistency, stirring 
and scraping from bottom and sides of pan. 
When nearly done, add 1 cup cottage cheese 
worked until soft. Serve on thin, unsweet- 
ened crackers or pieces of toast. 


Stuffed Peppers.—Cut a thick slice from 
the stem ends of 7 peppers, remove seeds and 
parboil 15 minutes in boiling salted water. 
Drain, fill with corn mixture, sprinkle tops 
with paprika. For the corn mixture, remove 
husks and silky threads from 12 ears of 
corn. Cut lengthwise of cob through each 
row of kernels and scrape with a knife to 
remove pulp. 
¥% cup milk and cook slowly 25 minutes. 


Bread Pudding.—Pour 1 quart scalded milk 
over 2 cups stale bread crumbs, cover and 
let stand 15 minutes; then add 4 egg yolks, 
beaten, 2 tablespoons melted butter, a few 
grains nutmeg, “% cup raisins, and 4% tea- 
spoon soda dissolved in 2 teaspoons hot wa- 
ter. Beat whites of 4 eggs stiff, and fold 
into mixture. Turn into a buttered pudding 
dish and bake in a moderate oven 45 min- 
utes. Serve with cream. 





Prune Frappe—Cook ™% pound prunes as 
usual, cool, drain, and remove stones. Cut 
in pieces and add to the prune juice the juice 
of 1 orange and % lemon. Sweeten to taste 
and freeze to a mush. Pile in serving dishes 
and top with whipped cream. 

Mint Jelly.—Use 2% cups of water and the 
juice of 1 lemon or 1% cups water and 1 cup 
vinegar with 6% cups sugar, 1 cup liquid 
pectin, 1 teaspoon green vegetable coloring 
matter and either 1 cup fresh mint leaves or 
1 teaspoon spearmint extract. Measure wa- 
ter, add coloring. If fresh leaves are used 
for flavor add them to water and remove 
when skimming. Add strained lemon juice 


There should be 2% cups. Add? 


or vinegar and sugar and bring to a boil. 
At once add 1 cup liquid pectin, stirring con- 
stantly, and bring again to a full rolling boil 
and boil for % minute. Remove from fire 
and if fresh leaves were not used, add 1 tea- 
spoon spearmint extract. Let stand 1 min- 
ute, skim, pour quickly, and seal hot. 





| ANSWER ? 


RY the following questions on your 

friends and see how many they can 
answer. Below this week’s 10 questions 
will be found answers to those published 
last week :— 


HOW MANY CAN YOU | 
| 





1. How many types of washing machines 
are there? 

2. From what language did the names Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Tennessee, and Ohio originate? 

3. What was the fate of Lot’s wife? 

4. Mention five foods high in phosphorus. 
of our 


5. From what country does most 


coffee come? 

6. How do macaroni, spaghetti, and vermi- 
celli differ? ° 

7. When and by whom was the first sewing 
machine made? 


8. What is the difference between a house- 
hold budget and household accounts? 


9. What will remove grass stains? 
10. How many toes has a cat? 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


1. Three teaspoonfuls equal 1 tablespoonful. 

2. There are two reasons why custards 
curdle, (1) too high temperature and (2) too 
long cooking. For a baked custard the tem- 
perature may be regulated by baking in a 
moderate oven and by placing the custard 
cups or pan in a pan of water. The water 
in this pan should be very hot but not boil- 
ing. Soft custards should be cooked in a 
double boiler and stirred constantly. 

3. Yankee Doodle. 

4. The fibrous network which envelopes the 
nutmeg. Ground it is used as a spice. 

5. A sentence that reads alike backward and 
forward, as “Madam, I’m Adam.” 

6. Mme. Marie Curie. 

7. Hearing, sight, touch, smell, and taste. 

8 Various types of cheeses. 

9. Rabbit fur. It is dyed to resemble many 
other kinds. 

10. Rebecca. . 
ory 

OAP, brushes, scouring powder, and 

other dishwashing helps are handiest 

on a five-inch shelf above the kitchen 
sink. Hooks under the shelf are con- 
venient for hanging dish mop, dish cloth, 
plate scraper, and the like. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





531—Slender Lines.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 4 
yards of %-inch material. 


820—The Sleeveless Mode.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material. 


688—Company Apron.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes small, medium, and large. The 
medium size requires 1% yards of 
40-inch material. 





3074—Dainty Beach Dress.—The pattern 
cuts in’ sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 


#-inch material with % yard of 40- 
inch contrasting. 

737—For Playtime.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 
4 requires 1% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

5486—Sleeveless Dress.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16 years, %, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 24% yards of %-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


The Efficiency Law 


oo NE-THIRD of our milk cows are 
unprofitable, either because they 





Se 








were born that way, or because they are 
not properly fed.” 


So say ethe experts 
In other words, the 
successful cow must 
have good heredity 
plus good environ- 
ment. 


The Babcock test 
has separated the 
good cows from the 
“boarders” and the 
“boarders” will have 

J. W. HOLLAND to go. No matter 

how much the family 

is attached to bossy, she must stand alone 
or stand aside. 





The non-paying cow is, so to speak, 
the ragweed in the hill of corn; the quack- 
grass in the potato patch; the buck-brush 
in the pasture lands; the rust on the 
wheat stalk. 


The poor cow that can produce but 
one-half gallon of milk daily is destined 
to take the way of the horse and buggy, 
the dash churn, the kerosene lamp, the 
walking plow, the spinning wheel, and 
long hair. 

Me& have learned the folly of keeping 
cows that will not keep them. 


Parasites are not popular. They give 
little or no return for their keep. A para- 
site is something that does not pay for 
its site, so the parasite cow is doomed. 


There are other parasites that men keep, 
or harbor, that “eat their heads off.” 
There is the inefficient personal habit. 
Any habit, however pleasant, that takes 
from a man any portion of his self- 
mastery will eventually rob him of his 
self-respect. When one loses his own 
self-respect, people soon cease to respect 
him. Bad habits are boarders at the table 
of life, and they pay in counterfeit money. 

This week I met a man who believes 
that he has made a failure of his life. 
When I asked him to what he attrib- 
uted his sense of failure, he said, “I never 
thought I would succeed.” The psychol- 
ogist would say that that man is a vic- 
tim of an -inferiority complex. What- 
ever it may be called, he who harbors a 
thought of his own inferiority is sup- 
porting a bankrupt parasite in his soul. 

Now and then you meet people who 
say that they are bad and can’t help it. 
This is doubtless true of a very few, 
who are damned into the world by vicious 
parents. I believe that the number of 
such people is small. God does not in 
the Bible demand of anyone that which 
is impossible for him. He does not re- 
quire of us anything that He will not 
help us to attain unto. 

The worst “boarder” that prompts us 
to believe in our own weakness is the 
worst parasite which destroys our souls. 


Only such thoughts and habits as pay 
in character can repay us for their keep. 


| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


OLLOWING are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week:— 
Friday, July 8—The Bible Student's Delight, 
Psalm 119, verses 129-152. 


Saturday, July 9—Looking Up to 
Psalms 123-126. ‘ 


Sunday, July 10—The Heart Searcher, Psalm 
39. 








God, 


Monday, July 11—Prayer of the Persecuted, 
Psalms 142 and 143. 


Tuesday, July 12—Two Songs of 
Psalms 145 and 146. 


Wednesday, July 13—Wisdom's Value, Prov. 
3 


Thursday, July 14—Father’s Advice, Prov. 4. 
Friday, July 1S—Wisdom’s Offer, Prov. 8 
Saturday, July 16—A Wise Son, Prov. 10. 


Memory verses: Psalms 119:148; 123:1; 139: 
23; 142:6; 146:2; Prov. 3:15; 4:7; 8:17; 10:1. 


Praise, 


(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 
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Fa ie BIRDS | 


HE First Birds of Spring—Very 

early in spring, long before grass is 
green, even before the snow is gone, the 
birds begin to come. Some morning a 
robin wild appear on 
the fence or tree 
showing his pretty 
red breast and black 
cap, flirting his tail 
and looking about as 
if to say, “I am here 
again.” Perhaps the 
same day the chack 
of a summer black- 
bird, and two or 
three will fly over 
and perch in the top 
of a bare tree. Soon 
we will hear the 
sweet song of the 
song sparrow. Then we shall know that 
summer is coming, for these are the first 
birds of spring. 

CURTIS ROBERTSON. 
Pitt County, N. C. 


Birds That Don’t Leave Us.—There 
are some birds that don’t leave us at all, 
the sparrow, the bluebird, the wren, and 
some others. All these birds build in 
my bird houses as I have lots of bird 
houses on the place, and pigeons also. 
I am really interested in birds and am 
putting all my spare time to building 
houses and then watching the birds build 
in them. ELDON GOLD. 

Nottoway County, Va. 


| BANQUET FOR PRIZE-WIN- 
NING CLUBSTERS 


HE thirteen state prize winners in 
club work in South Carolina for 1926, 
who will receive their awards at a ban- 
quet in Hartsville July 15, are given be- 
low with their counties :— 
Corn Club.—Wyley Campbell, 
Clayton, Pickens. 
Cotton Club.—Ruby Creech, 
W. Stevens, Jr., Berkeley. 
Peanut Club.—Hubert Gaskins, Chesterfield. 
Potato Club.—T. Carlyle Hankins, Dillon. 
Orchard Club.—Frank Cook, Laurens. 
Poultry Club.—Mervin Camp, Cherokee; 
Leon Keaton, York. 
Pig Club (Breeding).—Thomas 
Kershaw. 
Pig Club (Fattening).—Fred Ham, Florence. 
Calf Club.—Alger Poag, Lancaster; J. E. 
Funderburk, Chesterfield. 


| A HIGH AMBITION 
HAVE been a club member for three 
years and so many things I have 

learned about sewing, cooking, and gar- 

dening! I am proud of all of it. Each 
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York; Leon 


Barnwell; E. 


Fletcher, 
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year of the three years I have been a 
member I have gotten a 4-H club pin for 
perfect attendance at club meetings. The 
pins are given at our annual rally day. 
Last summer I won a trip to the state 
short course at Winthrop College which 
I enjoyed so much. Next year I hope 
I'll get my diploma for 4-H club work. 
When I am through school I hope I 
can be a demonstration agent and teach 
other girls some of the many things I 
have learned during my three years of 
club work. HELEN SMITH. 
Clarendon County, S. C. 


| A DAIRY CLUB ENTHUSIAST — 








he one of Virginia’s representatives at 
the First National 4-H Club Camp, Susan 
Dickinson went to Washington with a 
club record behind her of which any 4-H 
clubber might be proud. Her outstanding 
projects have been dairy calf club projects. 
Her Jersey calves have won at fair after 
fair. You’ll find the story she tells of 
her 4-H career particularly interesting as 
an example of the many activities in 
which club members can take part. 


BECAME a member of the Chancel- 

lor 4-H Club in the fall of 1921. My 
first project was a pretty Jersey calf. I 
exhibited her at the Fredericksburg, 
Richmond and Petersburg fairs the fol- 
lowing fall and she won several prizes. 

When our club was reorganized for 
the year 1922-1923 I was elected secre- 








Appearance Tells 


HAT a pretty girl!” said one 

observer. “Not so pretty as she 
was a year ago,’ said a quick-eyed 
one, “for her temper is beginning to 
show through.” Five years later every 
one could sce what he meant, for the 
“showing through” was too plain to 
be overlooked; and the pretty girl 
was a frowning, thin-lipped woman. 
We may be sure that what we are 
will write itself on our faces before 
we get through, no matter what the 
unformed outlines of youth may be. 
—Exchange. 








tary. We had a fine club that year. Our 
county agent, Mr. Linthicum, took us on 
a tour of some of the big poultry and 
dairy farms in this section. At the dif- 
ferent farms we had judging contests on 
poultry, and dairy and beef cattle. We 
were also shown through the Farmers’ 
Creamery. In the fall I exhibited the 
same calf that I had the year before and 
again she won prizes at all three fairs. 
In 1923-24 we had a very large club. 
There were about seventy members en- 
rolled and all of them took great interest 


GIRLS STU DYING TREE IDENTIFIC! AT ION AT ROWAN COUNTY 4-H CLUB CAMP 


Miss Gertrude Trimble and Extension Forester R. W. Graeber were the instructors. The 
victure was made at the 1926 camp, held at High Rock, 





in the work. I was re-elected secretary 
for that year. In the spring our club 
gave all the money we had to help finish 
out the school term, because the county 
funds were short. When summer came 
we felt that our club must be represented 
at the state short course, so we decided 
to serve a dinner to the Rotary Club 
from Fredericksburg. In that way we 
made quite a sum of money and were 
able to send sixteen delegates to the state 
camp. I was fortunate enough to be one 
of the number and that week was one of 
the most pleasant and profitable that I 
have ever spent. While there I helped 
to put on a demonstration club meeting 
which received favorable comment from 
both the state and federal leaders. I was 
also made a member of the “All Star 
Chapter.” I felt that I was hardly wor- 
thy of this high honor. 


In September I attended the district 
short course at Fredericksburg. While 
there I acted as secretary. I also helped 
with a demonstration of salad-making. 
This year I again exhibited a Jersey calf 
and won several prizes. 


The Chancellor Club again re-organized 
for 1924-25. This year I was reporter 
for the club. In July I attended the All 
Star Conference and remained in Blacks- 
burg for the state camp. I also attended 
the district camp at Fredericksburg. This 
time I was re-elected secretary. During 
the summer we had our first club picnic. 
It was a great success. We also enter- 
tained the Kiwanis Club of Fredericks- 
burg at a banquet. In the fall I was not 
quite so successful with my calf at the 
fairs. Although I had worked harder 
than ever before my brother’s calf won 
over mine. In 1925 nearly all of our 
club members contributed to the Burr 
Memorial Fund. 


I served as president of our club for 
1925-26. Again I attended the All Star 
Conference and the state camp; also the 
Fredericksburg camp. That year I was 
fully repaid for my work for my calf 
won two blue ribbons at the Fredericks- 
burg Fair. Then in October I went to 
Richmond to show her at the State Fair. 
I was very proud of two blue ribbons 
and a club championship won there. She 
also won two prizes at Petersburg, a first 
and a second. 


Last September I entered college at 
Fredericksburg. We organized a Col- 
lege 4-H Club and recently assisted the 
Chancellor club in serving a banquet to 
the Virginia Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion, on January 27, in Fredericksburg at 
which time they were holding their an- 
nual meeting. 

I can never express my appreciation of 
what club work has done for me, and I 
shall always do what I can to interest 
others in the work. 

SUSAN DICKINSON. 

Spotsylvania County, Va. 





T 
| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
“To, Too, and Two” 


HE most common mistakes I have 

read or heard made in English are 
the wrong uses of the three little words, 
to, too and two. 








Here are three sentences with the 
words used incorrectly :— 

I am going too town. 

I am going too town two. 

It is only too miles two town. 


By a little thinking we can give the 
correct form:— 
I am going to town. 


I am going to town too. 
It is only two miles to town. 


EULA LEE O’BRIANT. 
Attala County, Miss. 


| A TRICK TO TRY 


HIS is how to perform the trick of 
the jumping coin :— 
Place a coin on the table and ask one 
of your friends if he can take it up with- 
out touching either the coin or table. 

















Lone Scouts, Attention! 








GiNce our Jun 18 scout page was 
made up, we have been notified 
by headquarters that the minimum age 
limit for Lone Scouts has been raised 
to 12 years, the same as for regular 
troop scouts. Help us to spread the 
news that no boy can now be admitted 
to membership unless he is 12 years 
old. The application blanks may still 
give nine years as the age limit but 
they were printed before the new rules 
went into effect. Don’t get mad at us 
if you send in your application before 
you read this and it is returned to you 
We shall welcome you into the Lonc 
Scout ranks just as soon as you reach 
your twelfth birthday. 
Scoutingly yours, 
THE TRIBE CHIEF. 








To perform this trick, place your hand 
half open at a little distance from the 
border of the table, near which the coin 
is placed. Next, blow suddenly on the 
table at about two inches from the coin. 
The air from your lungs will penetrate 
below the coin and make it jump from 
the table into your hand. With a lit- 
tle practice we are sure you will be able 
to do this. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 











Lawn or Porch Seat 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


Pieces Finished Dimensions Use 
SD Pk cedascciewesse Front legs 
DS Pea os cersccsces Back legs 
Dis ks os nasssaccuen Seat support 
2 1” x244"x32”" teseeetaeten Back frame 
So A. cnccovccsesess Braces for back 
1% | x0" x3" 6” RR ER Aa Seat and back 


Screws or-nails may be used for assembling. 


[ 
WILLIE WILLIS | 


| By R. QUILLEN—ovvvight. 1927, by | 


Publishers Syndicate | 
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“I tried spittin’ under a rock in the 
grave yard, but I guess the moon wasn't 
right. My wart ain’t gone yet.” __ 

“My Sunday School teacher thought I 
was nervous, but she couldn’t of set still 
cither with eighteen chiqger bites on’er.” 


The Progressive Farmer: ~ 
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‘For THREE 


Summer USES 


Handiest thing 
in the house” 


Said 2000 women 


You witt FInp that a jar or tube 
of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly is 
essential toilet aid in summer 
or: 

Vacation First-Aid—When chil- 
dren go away to camp, include 
Vaseline’ Jelly in their kits. 
Carry it with you on all motor- 
ing, camping or boating trips. 
You'll meet plenty of emer- 
gencies when it is just what you 
need. And it’s easy to carry. 


Sunburn—Spread a thin layer of 
Vaseline’ Jelly over the affect- 
ed part. The longer you leave it 
on the sooner the skin gets back 
to normal. This treatment re- 
lieves soreness almost at once. 


Hair dressing—Now that so 
Jnany women have permanent 
waves in the summer, it’s useful 
to know that ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly 
softens the curl and gives a 
glossy, natural look. Dampen 
the hair slightly and apply a 
small amount with the palms of 
the hands. Brush vigorously. 
Use the same treatment for 
straight bobs—to keep the hair 
in place. If you go hatless in 
summer you should use this 
treatment regularly. To over- 
come dry condition of the scalp, 
which most people have during 
the summer months, part the 
hair lock by lock, massage the 
scalp with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly 
on the finger tips, leave on 
overnight, and shampoo. 

Grown-ups who exercise heavily 

(horseback riding for example) 

can find relief from chafing and 

Sore muscles by massaging with 
‘Vaseline’ Jelly. 


And remember, when you buy, 
that the trademark ‘‘Vaseline’’ on 
the package gives you the assur- 
ance that you are getting the 
frovine product of the Chese- 

tough Manufacturing Company, 
Cons'd. Write -for free booklet of 
uses. Address Dept. PR7-27 Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Company, 
17 State Street, New York. 


Vaseline 


eg. U. S. Pat. ; 
PETROLEUM JELLY 











||| BILL CASPER IN MEXICO 





Somewheres in Mexico. 
EAR Marthy: 

I ain’t for sure about the name of 
this place and I reckon if I was I could- 
n’t spell it but I want to tell you I seen 
somethin’ today I 
ain’t never hoped to 
set eyes on. 





Do you remember 
the Almanac we had 
for so long that told 
about what they call- 
ed pyramids, great 
big pointed moun- 
tains of rock built 
by men? Well I 
thought it said they 
was all in Egypt and 

—. oe built by the Pharaohs 
the Bible tells about. Well they ain’t all 
their because two of them is down here 
and I’ve done seen ’em and clumb most 
to the top of one of ’em. Yes sir, Mar- 
thy, they are here and I sure do wish 
you could of been along. This is the 
biggest thing I ever seen and if I never 
see another thing till I die I am satisfied. 


I wish I knew how to tell you about 
it. It’s just a great big mountain built 
out of rock and I reckon every rock was 
carried by human backs and laid with 
human hands. They say it was Indians 
as did it, Aztecs or Toltecs or somebody 
ahead of them maybe 5,000 or 6,000 years 
ago, surprisin’ly soon after the time of 
Adam and Eve. Maybe it was around 
there somewhere where Cain found the 
folks he went to live with after he hit 
Abel and had to run off. Anyhow there’s 
a lot I don’t understand about it. 





This pyramid is nearly 2 hundred yards 
square at the bottom and all four sides 
tapers off to a point about seventy yards 
up. They say it is 200 feet high. Up 
one side is a lot of steps and the steepest 
I ever see goin’ clean to the top where 
there ain’t much more’n room for a dozen 
or so to stand. 

“Goin’ up?” says a fellow to me while 
T stood lookin’ at what I reckon is about 
the oldest thing in creation. “Nope; reck- 
on not,” says I. “Better come on, we’re 
all goin’,” says he. And with that the 
women and all lit out up them steps. 
“Well, if women can go, I can, too,” 
says I, not aimin’ to be outdone. 


Them’s the steepest steps I ever tried. 
I lit out like I was goin’ up the front 
steps to dinner at home but purty soon 
I found I wasn’t in no such a hurry. 
Ever’ now and then there was a wide 
place or ledge some of ’em called it. 
By the time I got to the first one I was 
puffin’ and blowin’. “Better take it slow- 
er, old man,” says a fellow who had 
stopped to rest. “I ain’t aimin’ to give 
up,” says I, “but I shore am aimin’ to 
set down a spell.” 


Well, to make a long story short, I 
went up two more sets of them steps and 
as soon’s I could get my breath I says 
to myself, “That woman I saw on that 
last landin’ that wasn’t going no further 
has got more sense than the rest of us put 
together. Here’s where I stop.” By that 
time some was comin’ down so I decided 
T’d join that bunch, but land sakes! When 
T turned around and looked down it looked 
like them steps was right straight down as 
if I’d been climbin’ right straight up the 
side of a wall. 

“How’s a fellow goin’ to get down?” 
says I beginnin’ to get oneasy. “Like I 
does,” says Tait Butler, the fellow whose 
picture you always see on the livestock 
page of The Progressive Farmer. And 
dinged if he didn’t turn around and start 
backin’ down while he helt on with his 
hands like a fellow goin’ down a ladder. 
That give me the idea so I done the 
same. And you can just bet I felt a fot 
steadier when I got down off that thing 
and set my feet on the ground again. 
The Aztecs and Toltecs and the rest of 
”em can have all the pyramids they wants, 
they won't ketch me botherin’ one of ’em 
again. Yours truly, BILL. 




















Makes any fruit jell perfectly every time .. + 


The best jam or jelly 
now is made with only 
one minute’s boiling 


i iy making jams and jellies by the old- 
fashioned, long-boiling method you 
know only too well how you would get a 
jelly texture one time and a syrupy fail- 
ure the next. 


You were not to blame. The reason for 
the failures in jam and jelly making has 
been that fruits vary so much in the 
amount of jellying substance they con- 
tain. Even those which have the most of 














it differ from season to season—and within You cannot have a failure 
the same season, losing it as they ripen— when you make your jams 
so that at the very time when their flavor and jellies the sure, quick 
is finest they have been least suitable for Corte may 
jelly making. 
Very few fruits have enough of this 
jellying substance to jellity all the juice 
they contain. That is why by the old- 
fashioned method you had to boil half 
your fruit juice away before this jellying Get Certo from your grocer 
element was concentrated enough to jell aadiy. Itis new sachet wish 
ini jul the recipe booklet direct 
the temuiiang jeter. : under +a label so you will 
ERTO has changed all this. Now be sure to have complete in- 
anyone, even without previous ex- structions for making nearly 


100 different delicious jams, 


perience, can make perfect jams and jellies and marmalades 


jellies with only one or two minutes’ boil- 
ing. You can use any fruit you like, when 
it is fully ripe and the flavor is at its best. 
You can be absolutely sure of success 
every time. Never another failure! 


For Certo is the natural jellying sub- 
stance, taken from fruits in which it is 
abundant, concentrated, highly refined 
and bottled for your convenient use. Just :, 
one or two minutes’ boiling by the Certo 
method and you are sure of a perfect jell CERTO 


every time, f FOR MAKING 

4 JAMS & JELLIES 

SEND 10¢ for trial half-size bottle ' ’ 

—enough to make 6—10 glasses of 
jelly, depending on the recipe used. 
Booklet beautifully illustrated in 
color on ‘‘Jams, Jellies and Mar- 
malades’’—free | 








Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 80, Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
(In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me postpaid trial half-size bottle of Certo with the new 
booklet. I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) to cover postage. 
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AIRSGAS 


a a ee 


UT this Air-O-Gas Stove 

in your kitchen and you 
will have modern gas cooking 
equipment at its best. You'll 
always have plenty of heat 
whenever you want it, be- 
cause this up-to-the-minute 
stove makes its own gas. 
You'll have a hot blue flame 
for quicker cooking. You'll 
have a cleaner cooking fire 
—no smoke, no ashes. no 
soot on utensils. 


The Air-O-Gas brings you every 
convenience of city gas service 
without piping, wiring or installa- 
tien expense. Easy to operate on 
the safety-pressure principle—like 
Coleman Lamps and Lanterns. A 
turn of the valve gives you high 
or low flame. For fuel, use any good 
grade of regular motor gasoline. 


Air-O-Gas Stoves are hand- 
somely finished in French gray 
enamel and baked black Japan. 
Numerous styles and sizes, all 
moderately priced. 


Ask Your Dealer to show you 
Air-O-Gas Stoves. If he is not 
supplied, write us for descriptive 
literature and full information. 
Address Dept. PG 13. 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. 
Factory and General Offices: 
Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
a _—— Factory: Toronto, Ontario 
(A013 
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CRIBS ROSSMETA BINS 
criss AU JOT LBINS 
adel AS nak GALVANIZED 


R RIB for ideal cur- 
ical handling of crop. Large 


ing and 


economical 
and rapid circulation of air; strong conve- 
nient port-holes in sides and_ roof; rigid 


construction. Easily 
erected. Special in- 
dusenee na aaa 
now. Write lay. 
ROSS CUTTER 








$10 Auction Course Free 


Learn Auctioneering at Home or in College. Terms: Oct. 
in Washington, D. C.; Sept. in Kansas City; Feb. in 


Lee Angeles. 2let year. Tuition Home Sti » $25. 
American Auction College, 852W a! rutSt KansasCily.e, 














Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Five Orchard and Garden Notes 


F PLANTS are not available for set- 

ting a new crop of tomatoes, pinch out 
suckers that are 8 to 12 inches long and 
set them 6 to 10 inches deep. They will 
grow off almost as 
quickly as well-root- 
ed plants and will 
produce just as good 
fruit. 

2. Fertilize swum- 
mer planted vegeta- 
bles liberally. There 
are more adverse 
weather conditions to 
overcome than in the 
spring and these may 
be offset to a very considerable extent by 
feeding the plants well. Use much of 
the quickly available nitrogen in the form 
of nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
or leunasalpeter, etc. 

3. Clean the garden of old bean vines, 
cabbage stalks, and other refuse. -Burn 
these as they harbor insect and fungous 
pests. When they are removed, plant im- 
mediately to some other vegetable crop 
or, if this is not to be done, plow this 
space and give a broadcast application of 
stable manure in preparation for planting 
some of the later summer and early fall 
vegetables. Such preparation will be fine 
for a turnip crop. 

4. Where water is available, irrigate the 
garden during dry weather. Let it run 
down the middles. Do not sprinkle it on 
lightly. This is worse than nothing at 
all. After the water has soaked in well, 
pull dry soil over the wet portion to pre- 
vent crust forming and evaporation of 
moisture. Apply the water until the soil 
is thoroughly soaked and then let it alone 
until it gets dry again. Light applications 
of water every few days is not advisable. 

5. Again we say, pick up and destroy 
all peach, apple, and other fruit drops 
under the trees. This is a very import- 
ant sanitary job and will do much toward 
destroying insect and fungous pests that 
will otherwise cause trouble next. vear. 
We know many folks look upon this as 
a fine point made by theoretical folks and 
think that it is of no considerable practi- 
cal value. This is a mistake, as it is one of 
the most practicable and worth while jobs 
that can be done in the orchard. 


Quinine and Nails Not Good for 
’ Fruit Trees 


“t HAVE been told that boring holes in 

fruit trees and packing them full of 
quinine would make them bear better 
crops of fruit. I have also heard that 
driving rusty natls in the trees would help. 
Ts there anything in these claims?” 

No; such treatment will not make the 
trees bear more or better fruit. On the 
other hand, it will likely injure them, 
thus resulting in a poorer quality of fruit. 
Such ideas as these are based on misin- 
formation or superstition. Give the fruit 
trees the right pruning, spraying, fertil- 
izing, and cultivation and let the quinine 
and rusty nail treatments alone, as they 
will do absolutely no good. 


Steam Pressure Necessary in Can- 
ning Corn 

‘| AM running a small cannery on my 

farm and am having success with all 
products except corn, for which there is 
a ggod demand. I cook the corn eight 
hours in boiling water. It appears to be 
well cooked, looks and tastes well, but 
after a few days the cans begin to swell. 
Even at this stage the corn is edible, but 
the fact that the cans are swollen dam- 
ages the sale. How can this be over- 
come ?” 

Your trouble is the same as has been 
experienced at some time by every corn 
canner who has relied upon the boiling 


water bath for the final processing of 
the corn. The reason for the swelling 
is that certain types of bacteria present 
in raw corn as prepared for the can are 


extremely resistant to heat and at the 
boiling temperature are not destroyed. 


Commercial canners have found it neces- 
sary to use a higher temperature than 
can be obtained in the boiling water bath. 
This higher temperature is secured by the 
use of steam under pressure in a closed 
kettle or retort. These retorts may be 
obtained in all sizes from the small kitch- 
en pressure cooker to the very large com- 
mercial size fetorts used by the large 
canneries. 


The processing temperature and time 
periods now recommended by the Re- 
search Laboratory of the National Can- 
ners’ Association is 245 degrees Fahren- 
heit for 80 minutes, or 250 degrees Fah- 
renheit for 70 minutes, for No.’ 2 cans 
of corn. If this schedule is followed you 
should have very little if any further 
trouble from swelling. 


Treat Bean Seed Immediately 
After Storing 
AM going to put up some dry beans. 


How can the weevils be kept out of 
them?” 


Dry bean seed, whether being stored for 
eating purposes during the winter or for 
planting next spring, should be treated 
for weevils immediately after storing. The 
weevils get in the seed in the field and 
if not killed soon after the beans are 
stored will continue to breed in the seed 
and eat them and ultimately destroy them 
entirely. Therefore, immediately. after 
storing these dry beans,.treat them with 
carbon disulphide so as to kill the pests. 

To do this, put the seed in boxes or 
barrels that are as nearly airtight as pos- 
sible. Put the carbon disulphide in a 
shallow saucer or plate and put this on 
top of the beans. Then close tightly. If 
there is no wooden covering that can be 
fitted down tightly, use old blankets or 
something of that kind that can be tied 
tightly so as to exclude as nearly all! the 
air as possible. 


“ 


It is important to use the right amount 
of this material. Use one ounce for each 


t 





100 pounds of seed, keeping it under 
fumigation for 48 hours. At the end of 
this period, remove the covering and the 
carbon disulphide, as to allow it to remain 
longer might result in injury to the ger- 
minating qualities of the seed. Examine 
the seed three or four weeks after the 
first treatment and if any weevils still 
remain, give another treatment in the 
same way. Remember that this material 
is highly explosive and no one should 
go around it with fire. It is just as ex- 
plosive as gasoline. It may be bought 
from seed stores or drug stores. 


Control Red Spider With Sulphur 


« 


' OST of my flowers and vegetables 

are attacked by something that 
looks like rust. The leaves turn yellow 
and finally die. How can I prevent this?” 


The trouble is red spider. Control by- 
dusting two or three times with sulphur. 
It may be that the bean beetle is helping 
to cause some of this trouble on the beans. 
In this case, dust with a mixture of one 
part by weight of calcium arsenate, one 
of dusting sulphur, and four of hydrated 
or powdered lime. Dust on thoroughly 
so as to get on the underside of the leaves 
and come in direct contact with these 
pests. Several applications given at in- 
tervals of a week to 10 days should give 
reasonable control. 


c—os— 
ERSPIRATION' wears _ stockings 
more than laundering them. If they 


are washed after each time they are 
worn, they will last longer. 


| 
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WHENEVER YOU PATCH A TUBE 
—REPAIR THE CASING. . 





Repair Casings 
as well as Tubes 
. « permanently 


ERE at last is a repair for 

casings that is as per- 
manent and lasting as any vul- 
canized repair — as dependable 
as Las-Stik Tube Patch. 


Las-Stik Balloon Tire Casing 
Plaster enables you to make 
repair in little more time than 
it takes to tell about it, but 
that lasts until you’re ready 
to sell the tire for junk. 


It’s a repair that plugs up the 
hole binding the cords of the 
tire together again, and then 
reinforces the entire casing 
around the break. 


Las-Stik Balloon Tire Casing 
Plasters are made in five sizes 
for all manner of casing breaks. 
The size to use depends not 
upon the size of the tire but 
upon the size of the break. 


Your regular garage or accesso- 
ry shop has Las-Stik Casing 
Plasters and Las-Stik Tube 
Patch for you. If you can’t get 
it near you order from usdirect. 
LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. 
COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Las-Stik Tube Patch is the time tried repair 
for tubes. Repairs pin punctures or large 
blowouts equally well. Self-vulcanizing. 


Stretches. Won’t creep or come loose. 50c 
for a large sized can. 


PATCHES "/RE REPAIRS 5. asters 








GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 





‘ FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Reofing direct from ‘= 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket. the 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 
eee TODAY _ ee leas a AS .- 
on. r Free Sam hi 
paid prices. REE SAMPLES.» — 
RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
DEPT. P RALEIGH, N. C. 










Furman University 


A Christian college of highest grade, 
granting B. A., B. S., and Law de- 
grees. Living conditions mest favor- 
able. Christian atmosphere. For cata- 


logue address President’s Office. 


W. J. McGLOTHLIN, President 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Comfort 
and Safety 
with Economy 


Combined with their cushion- 
ing “give,” for comfort, the 
wiry strength of Fisk Balloon 
Cords sets new standards for 
complete safety and long 
mileage. 

By a Patented process, ‘‘Fil- 
lerless” Cord, Fisk eliminates 
cross strands, equalizes strain 
on cords, and sheathe, each 
cord in pure live rubber. All 
Fisk Balloon Cords are made 
by this process. 

In the familiar Fisk tread, 
thick, tough and durable, skid 
preventing and puncture re- 
sisting, you will find the reason 
why users of Fisk Balloon 
Cords roll mileage records up 
to unaccustomed heights. 


There is a tire for every 
need—in type, size and 
price—in the Fisk line. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE”’ 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
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NOBODY'S BUSINESS 


By GEE McGEE 


My First Love Affair 


I WAS coming 17 when love first shot 
its arrow into my gizzard. I had seen 
my then future wife but twice, but I 
knew then and there that I would die if 
I did not marry her at once. 

As for me, I was not a thing of beauty, 
nor a joy forever; I was not acquainted 
with store-bought clothes. I had a jeans 
coat and a pair of jeans britches, and a 
pretty little striped calico shirt. I wore 
a No. 8 shoe on my right foot, but it 
took a No. 9 for my left. I was then 


——— 





slightly pigeon-toed, and was somewhat | 


stooped from plowing a fast mule. 

As to her, 
drops, a plate of sunshine, a vase of lilies, 
and her lips looked like rose buds, and 
her stockings of tan radiated real beauty, 


and displayed real art, but then it took an | 


accident or a calamity to see above a 
girl’s ankles. I fell for her hard. She 
was buxom, and wore No. 7 shoes, but 
feet. never stood in anybody’s way then 


when love was knocking at the door. 


Well, she told me I could come to see 
her ‘on Saturday night. I was so happy 
I thought I’d die. It seemed three weeks 
from Friday afternoon till Saturday 
night. I begun to doll up about 3 p. m. 
I first made a trip to the creek. I washed 
all over with lye soap. My skin shone 
like a moonbeam, and my whole body was 
red but clean. 


Up to that time I had never been in- 
troduced to underwear. In fact, none 
of our family was ever burdened with 
any excess of clothes. So I got a pair 
of sister’s old black stockings and cut 
the feet out of them and put them on. 
I blacked my shoes with soot and shined 
them with tallow. I got my daddy’s razor 
and scraped my face good, but did not 
dull it any as my beard was soft and 
tender, all three of them. 


I then got some lard and plastered my 
hair to my head so tight I had to pry it 
loose next morning with a case knife. I 
found a little bit of lily white and I rub- 
bed that on my cheeks with a little red 
calico rag. Man, that pinkness brought 
out undiscovered beauty. My britches 
struck me about 4 inches above my bro- 
gans. My coat fitted me so tight I look- 
ed like a bologna sausage. 


My next job was getting out of the 
: J 8 & | Tone up your own hatching—hatch from your 


house without any of my brothers or sis- 
ters seeing me. I had never tried to dress 
and if they had seen me life 
would not have been worth a six-pence. 


I began to get excited about that time. 
I tried to think what I would say ta my 
sweetheart. I walked a while and then 
ran a while, and I studied up several nice 
things to say—like this: I am so glad to 
see you, you are so pretty, I am glad I 
met you. 
never seen me—ansoforth. 


But on I went. I got there. I walked 
up the steps. The thermometer was be- 
low freezing, but I was above melting. 
Never sweated so in my life. My mouth 
was dry, my breath was short, my tongue 
was glued to my throat, my stomach hurt, 
and my shoes began to pinch my toes. 


I said, 
“H—, no brat— 


The old man came to the door. 
“Is she here?” He said, 
do your maw know where you air to- 
night? Daughter’s gone to a party if you 
happen to be looking for her.” Slam 
went the door. I went home with a 
broken-heart, and never have had any use 
for that man or that woman since. 


aa 


T WILL‘help us if readers will give 

their counties when sending any arti- 
cles for publication. In these days of 
long r. f. d. routes it frequently happens 
that a man’s postoffice is in one county 
and his home in another. Please give 
the county of your residence when you 
send any letter for publication. 





she was a bunch of dew- | 


| 600 to 60,000 








I seen you yesterday but you | 


| year.’’ 
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When You Buy Tires 





OIN thatarmyof money 

savers who figure cost 
per mile—they are the 
kind of people who buy 
Hood Tires. 


Every Hood Tire you see 
on the road has replaced 
a tire of some other make 
—mileage is the reason. 


If you figurecost per mile, 
you will use Hood Tires. 
Made by 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass, 
Distributed by 
Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


Look for the Hood Arrow 
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BALLOON TIRES—HEAVY 


DUTY TIRES—SOLID TIRES 








THE AMERICAN BREAKS 
ALL HATCHING RECORDS 






1, 2,3 
4 deck 
gas, oil, 
coal burning 


egg capacity 


The new American is amazing poultrymen 
with record-breaking hatches—healthier, larg- 
er, livelier chicks than they’ve seen any ma- 
chine produce. Naturally, it’s smashing prof- 
it records, too! It will do the same for you. 
The American is sectional—grows with your 
business! 

Mr. and Mrs. H. McIntosh, of Oklahoma, 
write: “Have just taken out our second hatch 
in the new American, a per cent we are proud 
of—88 8-10%—one tray of Brown Leghorns 
hatched all but 11 eggs. And in the entire 
hatch there was only one cripple chick. The 
BETTER BUILT American cannot be beat.’ 


own flocks—cash in on the demand for qual- 
tidy profit from custom 
Write for information. 


ity chicks—get a 
hatching. 


American Incubators, Inc. 
720 Codwise Ave., New Brunswick, N. J 





AMERICANsuits INCUBATOR 









Get an EL FLO CANNER for home, 
community and factory use. All sizes. 
Endorsed by_ authorities on canning. 
7] Continuous Heating Capping Steels, 
Coke Heaters, Dehydrators, Sanitary 
Sealers, Cans, Labels, and Supplies. 
Convenient warehouses. Free catalog. 

HOME CANNER MFG. CO., 

Hickory, N. C. 


— FLO CANNER 





Lame 


pe Ruse! 


I should be killed/ 


Bee Brand Powder or 
Liquid kills Flies, Fleas, 
Mosquitoes, Roaches, 
Ants, Water Bugs, Bed 
Bugs, Moths, Crickets, 
Poultry Lice and many 
other insects. 


] Powder Liquid 
10c and 25c 50c and 75c 
50 and $1.00 $1.25 





peeeeenen. 
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- Spray Gun...... 35c 


Write for free booklet on 
ing house and garden 
insects. 
McCormick & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


\ Bee 
\ Brand 


INSECT 
: PowDER 


“LIQUID 





























Writes D. 
Grain G43 and everyone asked me to come back next 


Setzer. of Catawba, N. C.: 
the market is best. Then thresh for your neighbors. 
tor will pull and run it with 


catalog and name of nearest dealer. 
Cc. H. TURNER MFG. CO., 


“1 threshed 13,200 ° 


You can do the same. Thresh your own wheat wae 

e 
Turner Steel Grain Thresher is equipped with roller bear- 
ings (all bearings on outside of machine). A Fordson trac- 
ease. Write for descriptive 


Dept. 26, 








STATESVILLE, N. C. % 








Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


does 








purchased 





days from date of order, we will refund geet 
(not to exceed an aggregate of $1, 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


WE GUARANTEE RS i Farmer ad- 
vertisements RELIA in writing ad- 
vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 
says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- 
within thirty 
rice of article 

on any one 


isfactory transaction to us 


We cannot 


because 



























































































































































































Farmers Exchange lft 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 








ering North Carolina, 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. 

thie FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 
have no reduced rates. 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
South Carolina, and Virginia, 
The foilowing table shows rates per word for advertising in 

Each imal, number or amoun We 
An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. 


but it will pay many advertisers to use other 


t counts as a word. 








Edition— rculation—jStates Covered— Farmers Exchange— 
State plainly Carolinas- — 120,000 K.C.,& C, and Va....... 8 cents per word 
hat editions Mississippi | cones i 135,000 Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky 8 cents per word 
what editions you Georsia- -Alabama. 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla.......... 6 cents per word 
wish to use. Es nce nine dine vs 120,000 Texas and S. Okla.......... 6 cents per word 
All tome editions. 475 000 0), 27 cents per word 











Address Advertising Depertaent, The 





Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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~ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


ARKANSAS 
Four farms, half in trade. Burford, Zine, Ark, 


Northeast Arkansas is calling you to diversified 
farming. Corn, hay, wheat, fruit, cotton, livestock. 
Hardwood company selling finest land. Easy terms. 
The Vail-Donaldson Co., Jonesboro, Ark. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Excellent fertile farm lands in the heart of Pied- 
mont Carolinas for sale at reasonable prices with 
terms. Near textile centers where dairying, poultry 
and truck as well as general farming is profitable. 
Good roads, good neighbors, good schools and churches 
We want more good farmers and offer wonderful op- 
portunity to secure splendid farms in the healthful 























Piedmont section. Write either First National or 
Planters Bank, Sharon, 8. C 
VIRGINIA 
Ninety-one acre farm $2,600; and smaller farms. 
Cc. Witmer, Crewe, Va. 
Por Sale.-—Modern poultry plant aot fine business. 


Also good farm for $1,700. Many fine bargains. Write. 
H. K. Hawthorne, Charlottesville, Va. 


For Sale.—350 acres land, 4% acres bottomland 

on Stanton river. All lies well for machinery; 
new 9-room dwelling house; 2 tenant 
barns and stables. I. P. Whitlow, 





water at door; 
houses, good 
Redoak, Va. 


For Sale—Farm 110 acres: 10 acres woodland, “100 
acres cleared, flowing stream through pasture, new 
cattle shed, stable, hen and ice house. 1% miles from 
station at Louisa, Va. 20 acres of clover and summer 
crops planted. E. E. Rowell, Greenwich, Conn. 
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PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 


Cabbage and Collard plants, $1 per thousand, post- 
paid. Varina Pl Co., Varina, c 

Cabbage, fall heading, and Collard plants: 

1,000, postpaid. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. C. 


Tomato and Collard plants, $1 
thousand. Old Dominion Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Collard plants (cabbage variety): 500. $1; 1,000, 
$1.50, postpaid. KB. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. c. 


Plants: Cabbage, Collards: 300, 75 oc "ents ; 500, | $1; 
1,000, $1.50, delivered. H. H. Goff, Falcon, N.C. 


Tomato, Cabbage, Collard and Sweet Pepper plants: 











s: $1.50, 





50 acres Cabbage, 














5@0, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Thomasville Plant Co., Thom- 
asville, Ga. 

~ Good planta, prompt shipment. _ CMbege: $1, 1,000; 
Collards $1; Bermuda Onions $1.25, W. W. Williams, 


Carrsville, Va. 


~ Cabbage and Tomato “plants, leading varieties: $1, 
1,000, charges collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fair- 
view Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


‘Cabbage, Collards and Tomato plants, late and 
early varieties, at 300, 50c; 506, T5c: 1,000, $1.25; 
postpaid. Causey Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 

Million plants, leading varieties Cabbage, Collards, 
Tomatoes: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. Pepper $2: all 
prepaid. Rey. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Va. 

Late Cabbage, Collard plants, 25 cents hundred; 
$1.50 thousand. Everbearing Strawberry, $1 hundred. 
Pestpaid. Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, S. C. 


Collard Plants.—The thick white-keade! variety, 
the resvlt of thirty yeary improving. $2.50 thousand; 
25¢ hundred. J. Moore, £14 B. Hargett St., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Millions Cabbage, Tomato, Collard plants. 108, 
30c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Sweet Potatoes: 100, 40¢, 
1,000, $3; postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed RK. R. 
Lankford, Franklin, Va. 

Fresh grown Tomate, Cabbage, Collard, Onion and 
Pepper plants sent from Georgia and Virginia c.o.d.: 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25 and charges. Satisfaction, not 




















excuses. Interstate Plant Co., Thomasyille, Ga. 
Ten thousand Cabbage plants expressed, $7. Post- 
paid, $1.50 thousand. Norton, Norduke, Marvel, Stone 


Tomato plants, $2.50 thousand, 
plants rr day order 
Benson, N. C 


Plants For Late Crop, dozen varieties, name choice. 
cabbage, 300, 75c.; 500, $1.; 1.000, $1.50 prepaid, $1. 
thousand expressed. Tomato, $2, 1,000 prepaid, $1.50 
express sweet potato $2.50. 1,000 prepaid, $2. express 
collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Old reliable grow- 
ers. J. T. Council & Sons, Franklin, Va. 


20 million Cabbage, Tomato and oon  ¥ 
ready for late setting. 50c, 100; 300, 500, $1.2 5 
1,600, $2.25; postpaid. Expressed cones. " $1.25 thou- 
sand; 10,000, $10. Good plants, well packed; satis- 
faetion guaranteed or money refunded. J. P. Councill 
Company, Franklin, Va, 


POTATOES 


Porto Rieo Potato slips: 90c, 1,000; $4, 5,000. 
Evergreen Nursery Gainesville Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato  -— < 50c per thousand. Guar- 
antee prompt shipment L Steedley, Baxley, Ga. 


postpaid Nice large 
received, Ww. RB. Lee, 

















NURSERY STOCK 


Peach trees $5.00 per 100 and up; Apple trees $7.50 
per 1066 and up. Im large or small lots direct to 
planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, Pears, 
Cherries, Grapes, Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. Orna- 
mental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in colors. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


SEEDS _ 


OO eee 


CLOVER 
37 VARIETIES 
BEST OF ALL CLOVERS 
Start your seed patch now. A customer 
reports yield of 1,500 bushels seed per acre. 
Recleaned seed, 50c per bushel and up. 





~_ 

















Free Booklet telling how you CAN’T 
FAIL. Endorsed by all agricultural col- 
leges and authorities. Address 
ORIGINATORS EARLY SOUTHERN 
BURR CLOVER 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 
POTATOES 





High grade mountain grown Lookout Mountain seed 
potatoes, $2.54 per bushel. Mountain View Farm, 
Saluda, N. 





RYE 


Abruzzi Rye.—Booking orders now. Write Carolina’s 
largest shipper. H. BR, MelIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 











Alfalfa seed, 9% pure, $6.50 per buhsel. Scarified 
Sweet Clover, 95% pure, $5.50. Bags free. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 
egy ages ga a | fall chicks at —— prices. 
w , 








Folder free. Chesnett, Greer, S. 


Barred Recks, Beds, English Leghorns: or $8.50; 
heavy mixed $7.50; prepaid; 100% live delivery. Ozark 








Farms, Westphalia. Mo. 
Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $5.40 hundred up. 


Catalog free. Mathis 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

Chicks C.o.d.—1I00 Barred Roeks or Single Reds, 
$10. White Leghorns or Heavy Mixed, $8. Mixed $7. 
Delivery guaranteed. Feeding eystem raising 95% to 
maturity, free. C. Lauver, Box 36, McAlisterville, 
Pennsylvania. 

Capper Ships C.o.d.—White, Brown Leghorns, heavy 
mixed: 100, $8; English White, Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas, $8.50; Reds. Barred, White Rocks, Black Min- 








Quality Guernsey cattle; best blood lines. Twin 


Brook Farm, Moeksville, N. C. 
Splendidly bred bull calf. James W. Graves. Ameri- 
ean National Bank, Richmond, Virginia. 
Wanted.—Best price on two purebred Guernsey heif- 
ers, 12 to 20 months old, stating what blood lines. 
Box 385, Enfield, ce. 











GOATS 
Goats, Southdown lambs, 
Clifton Station, Va. 
SHEEP 


Yearling Hampshire Rams. James W. Graves, Ameri- 
can National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS ‘<¢ 


For Sale.—One load feeder steers and one lvad 
heifers. Haskins Williams, Boydton, Va. 


Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs. Young bulls, 
best breeding. Service boars, spring pigs. Gayoss 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


PETS 


St. Andresburg Canaries guaranteed singer, $1; 





Fresh Milk 
Catherine Doak, 


yearlings. 























females $2.75. Fox Prairie Squirre’s, $4.75 pair. 
Large pink-eyed White Rabbits, $6 pair Mixed 
Bantams, one rooster, three hens, $7.50; delivered 
prepaid. Miller & Miller, Freedom, Okla. 

DOGS 
Fine pedigreed Collie pups for sale. Males $10; 
females $5. Hershel Birch2tt, Lebanon Tenn. 





White Collies.—A few puppies of the best bloed 


in America. Roseland Kennels, Burkeville. 

Coon Hounds Wanted.—I want to buy the best 
thoroughly trained coon hounds to be found, 4 to 5 
years old. Send description and lowest cash price. 
J, E. Williams, Selmer, Tenn. 














oe 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
Miss. 

















CORN HARVESTER 

Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying att catalog 
shewing pictures of harvester. Proeess Co., Salina, 
Kansas. 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





ICE BOXES FOR $7.50 AND UP 
Made especially ‘for farm homes, stores 
and soft drink places. Don’t buy until 
you have our prices as we can save you 
$30.00 on a box. Be one of the hundreds 
and write us today 

Also non-clog an Self- feeders. 


STAHL & STROUD 
Kinston, N. 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Pisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 MeGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


ROOFING 


Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, MPlex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofiing Co., Durham, N. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES © 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shortlfand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. ¢. 
































orcas, $9; Buff Orvingtons, White Wyandottes, $10; 
assorted $7.50. Capper Hatcheries, Elgin, Lowa. 
BRAHMAS 
Rargain.—Purebred Brahma hens $3. Chas. Ash- 
worth, Penrose, N. C. 
LEGHORNS 





Hi-Grade White Leghorn Pulkts.—3,000 ten to 
twelve White Leghorn pullets ready for delivery the 
last of July and first of August at $1 to =. 25 each. 
‘Troutville Poultry Parm, Ine., Troutville, Va. 

Trail’s End high egg strain breeding hens. only one 
year old, sold at great reduced prices, to make room 
for pullets, Also pullets and cockerels, all ages. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

‘or Sale.—White Leghorns, Hollywood coekerels 
from State College trapnested and state certified pens, 
$1.50 to $8 each according to selection. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Homer Zimmerman, Mt. Solon, Va. 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

March and April hatched Barred Rock cockerels 
and pullets. Purebred; clear, narrow barring; Thomp- 
son strain; prize winning parentage. Cheap at $2 


a special price in lots_of 5 or more. Eggs: 15, 
$1.5 EB. J. Norfleet, Holland, Va. 


WYANDOTTES 
Purebred Rose Comb White Wyandotte cockerels, 
it | weeks, $1. 75 each. Guy Buckner, _ Ridgeland, 'S. c. 
PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Sale of Fine Cockerels.—Thompson’s Dark 
Rocks, Cook’s Buff Orpingtons; $1.50-$2.56. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hillside Poultry Yards, Clinch- 
port, Va, 


eee 


‘LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
—- W. Graves, American National 
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Big type. 
Bank, Rich 

Registered Berkshires ; 
ers, Sevierville, Tenn. 


CHESTER WHITES 








Collie puppies. Fox Broth- 








Early Triumph, Southern ee, Naney Hall, Porto 
Bie $1.50, 1,000, prepaid. J. F .Punch, Newton, 





Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—For immediate shipment. 
Potato plants, genuine, treated and inspected Porto Rico, 
Early bang og Big Stem Jersey. Jersey Sweet and Pump- 
kin Yam, $1. : 1 
class plants co prompt 
substitute. Pay little more and get Just what you 
/ and what you need. Schroer Plant Farms, Val- 

eta. a. 





TOMATOES 
Tomato plants, all varieties: 300, a 
prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 
NURSERY STOCK 


Farmer Agents wanted. Why? 
Nurseries, Greensboro, N. C. 





1,000, $2.50; 








Ask Greensboro 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga, , 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 


= varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Registered Chester White pigs. Boggy Hollow Ranch, 
Purvis, Miss. 








~ DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. 
Farm. Somerville, Tenn. 





Wayside 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco.—Write for free samples and 
special prices. Troutt & Son, Dept. F, Hickory, Ky. 


Guaranteed Homespun Tobaceo.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
‘vhen received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking. 
$1.10; you pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds 
either grade free. I appreciate business, guarantee 
satisfaction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref- 
erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 
D. Biggs. 


“WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 


Wanted—Old-time Furniture, Sofas. Beds, Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders, Con- 
federate Stamps. Highest cash prices. Will call any- 
where. Send outline with description. Steinmetz, 
1411 N. 22, Riehmond, Va. 


——— ee 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


St. Louis, Mo., help 
Write him 





























eee 

















Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, 
you get permanent government position. 
immediately. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville, Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and 4% a x ..-= jeb for you. The cost te 
you is small. N taken. For free booklet 
— Nashville ‘Auto School, Dent. 237, Nashville, 

enn 











"AGENTS WANTED 


Greensboro Nurseries Salesman wanted. Greensboro, 
N. € 





ARS 











Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 


Nurseries, ee 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our sample case. Toilet prmeten, Perfumes 
and AME, Wonderfully profitab: LaDerms 
Co., Dept. BB, St. Louis. 

We start you without «a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louts. 











Registered Duroc pigs, big ams either sex, 10 weeks, 





$10 each. V. K. Grizzard, 1, Box 57, Emporia, 
Virginia. 
Church Po Durecs.—Boars and gilts; twelve 


Cholera immune. Church Point 


‘arm, Lynnhaven, Va 


HAMPSHIRES 


Satisfied customers in eight states. 

Farm, __ Opelikaa Ala. 
POLAND-CHINAS 

Por purebred Big Boned Poland China and first 
cross pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders, write 
Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 

For Sale.—Registered Spotted Poland China pigs; 
best blood lines; ‘‘Booster King,”” ‘‘Spotted Ranger,’ 
“Man 0’ War.” Prices right. RB. €. Cridlin, Dos- 
well, Va. 








Auburn Heights 

















Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent. ,profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Bass Pecan 


growers in the world. 
Company, Miss. 


GUERNSEYS 


For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwilliger, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 





Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


$45 to $85 extra a week selling beautiful Shirts. 
Commissions in advance. We deliver and collect. Get 
free selling outfit today. Fashion Wear Shirts, Dept. 
H262, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
fruit and ornamental trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
salesmen, Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Hosiery free and $12 daily. Sell nationally known 
Pure Silk Hesiery Amazing values. Experience un- 

















necessary. Free sample outfit mailed immediately. 
Pure Silk Hosiery Co., Monroe, Dept. P181, 
Chicago. 

Drinkit.—New way soft drink; 1l%c per glass. 
Deticious, satisfying. Handy package, no bottle. 


Agents—big money summer sales. mo quick. Full 
sized 35e package sent as sample, léc. EL. H. Swann 
Megr., Brentwood, d. 


The Progressive Farmer ~ 





RULES FOR DUSTING THE 
BOLL WEEVIL 


6 bee boll weevil should be watched 
pretty carefully this year. The early 
infestation is rather heavy im many sec- 
tions, and with a wet July the pest is 
capable of doimg considerable damage. 


| 





Just at this time there are only two 
methods of control that may be used ef- 
fectively: (1) frequent, shallow cultiva- 
tion, and (2) dusting with calcium ar- 
senate. If the plant is agitated by fre- 
quent cultivation, many weevil-infested 
squares and small bolls are knocked off 
into the dry dust, where the weevil per- 
ishes. 


For those who expect to dust the weevil 
this summer, we are giving the following 
dozen points on weevil poisoning as given 
by B. R. Coad in our Boll Weevil Special 
of 1924:— 


1. To dust cotton is an expensive operation, 
costing 75 cents to $1 per aere for each ap- 
plication made, and should be dome only when 
weevils are ‘ous gh to cause seri- 
ous damage to the crop. To grow cotton 
profitably, good farming is necessary. If 
you can make a good crop it will pay to 
poison the weevils to protect it from dam- 
age. Poison alone will not make cotton and 
should not be depended upon to do so. 





2. If you expect to dust your cotton when 
weevils appear, the first need is to have 
Poison and machinery on hand before it will 
be actually meeded. For every acre of cotton 
which you intend to dust for boll weevils 
you should purchase about 20 pounds of cal- 
cium arsenate and store it carefully where 
it will not come in contact with moisture or 
acids of any kind. From four to five appli- 
cations at the rate of about five pounds per 
acre may be required to provide full pro- 
tection from weevil damage. 


3. Weevils attack cotton squares as soon 
as the squares become large enough for them 
to lay eggs in them, but the damage they 
can do to the crop will depend upon how 
many may be in the field. This can only 
be determined by very carefully counting 
the squares found to be punctured by female 
weevils from time to time. 

4. When 10 per cent of the squares are 
found to be punctured, dusting should he 
started, otherwise the weevils may increase 
so rapidly, with favorable weather, as to 
be very difficult to control by later dust- 
ing, and any delay in starting dusting may 
make extra applications necessary, which 
would increase the cost of the season’s op- 
erations. 


. A second application of dust should be 
made four days after the first one. 


6. A third application of dust should be 
made four days after the second one. By 
that time the weevils should be sufficiently 
under control to stop dusting for a while. 


7. The crop should be examined carefully 
about once a week after this first series of 
dustings has been completed and if weevils 
become numerous early enough to puncture 
the young bolls one or two more dustings 
should be given the crop. With cotton at a 
fair price, enough lint cotton will usually 
be saved from the weevils by one or twe 
late dustings to more than cover the cost 
of the late applications. 


8. Whenever a heavy rain occurs within # 
hours after any application of dust the ap- 
plication should be repeated as soon as pos 
sible. 

9. Warm showery weather is the most faver- 
able for weevil multiplication and damage 
and is the time when you should be most 
watchful and ready to make the hardest 
fight. Dusting done between showers will 
be found to be the most effective in killing 
weevils. If neglected, the weevils under such 
weather conditions, will be able to do their 
greatest damage to the crop. 

10. Do your dusting when the. air is calm 
and the dust as it leaves the machine will 
settle upon the cotton plants and not be 
blown away by the wind. A calm atmosphere 
at the time of dusting is more important 
than the presence of moisture on the plants. 

11. Always leave am occasional portion of 
a cut untreated for comparing with the ad- 
joining dusted portion. This will show how 
much you have increased your yield by dust- 
ing. 

12. Before beginning to dust, write the 
Delta Laboratory, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Tallulah, La., for a copy © 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1329, “The Boll Weevil 
Problem.” It will give you valnable help # 
your boll weevil work. You should not be 
without it. 


——— 








AGENTS WANTED 
worthy of the name and ” 

afraid’ "i —_ rn bet you $50 you can’t work 
us thirty days and earn less than $206. Think ‘a 
butting? Then answer this ad and show me UP 
for Wonder Box sells on sight. 
The best coiling sition in rica today. Write 

Tom Walker, Dent. 177, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PUREBRED BA BABY ¢ CHICKS 
“REDUCED D PRICES on 


Hi-Grade Chicks 


ni Py 9 Psiae 4. oo 
Rocks 12.00 White Wyandottes 
Barret ode isévees 12. White Leghorns .. 10.00 


Heavy Mixed, $10.00 per 100. 
For less than 100 add Ic per chick; for 500 deduct eo 
per chick. Send $1 with order and we will ship C.O.D. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC. 
Troutville, Virginia 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Prices in lots of 

White Wyandottes ..... sorb0 $s 30 s120 00 
§. C. Rhode Island Reds 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Barred Rocks 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Heavy Mixed 

From healthy, heavy laying, free-range 
/ stock. 100% arrival postpaid. 
Valuable booklet free. Cash or C.O.D. 


THE COMMERCIAL HATCHERY 
Box 75-C Richfield, Pa. 


P-U-L-L-E.-T-S g 


50,000 purebred pullets and cockerels, all 
ages, from bleod-tested, state-accredited 
flocks. Seven strains of White Leghorns 
and other popular breeds. Quality high- 
er, prices lower than ever before. Write 
for 48-page illustrated catalog and price 














list free. Also practical poultry book 
free to every customer. (Riverside Chicks will be hatch- 
ed every week this summer and fall.) 

i aw HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
R. F. No. 4-B, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Chicks— June Prices 


From highest quality free range stock 
bred for egg production and stamina. 
Every customer satisfied. 





Per 100 
S. C. White Leghorns .......... oa 8.00 
S$. C. Barred Plymouth Rocks.. 10.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds ........ 0.00 
Light Mixed, $7.00; Heavy Mixed 8.00 





Special prices on 500 or 1,000 lots, 100% 
prepaid, and delivery guarant 


Fair View Poultry Farm, Millerstown, Pa. R.F.D. No. 3 


BABY CHICKS 


100% Live Delivery, Postpaid 
PRICES FOR JUNE — JULY 





25 50 500 .000 
White Leghorns he i ey 50 ‘ 80 hed $37.50 $70.00 
Barred Rocks ........ 50 47.50 90.00 
Mn, FOO. scicccnasice 300 5.50 10. HY 47.50 90.00 
Silver L. Wyandottes.. 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 ..... 
St WENO. cccnces 2.2 4.00 7.00 32.50 60.00 
Heavy mixed ......... 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 80.00 
Assorted chicks ...... 2.50 4.50 8.00 37.50 65.00 
The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 





BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White Leghorns ......... $ 8.00 
S. C. Brown 1 csooutanet ocae wane $ 8.00 
eS Sere $10.00 


S. C. Rhode y a Reds...... $10.00 
Broilers and Mixed Chix...... $ 7.00 
4 S.C. White Leghorns, direct 

. Wyckoff strain $ 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 

safe delivery guaranteed. 





100% prepaid 












J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa., Box 51 
July and August Prices 50 1,000 
Ferris St. W. Leghorns. $4. $ 60.00 
Shelley’s Br. Leghorns 70.00 
Basom’s Barred “ks 80.00 
Rhode Island Reds.... 80.00 
C BC lack Minorcas 100.00 
Odds and ends 60.00 





3,000 pullets, $1.25 each. Special handling and postage 
at 100% live arrival guaranteed. 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM RICHFIELD, PA. 


CHICKS w. Jahon we $2: . sto + sr0 a sB50 


Pe — Per 3.50 8.00 11. ed 
TE — tee 
THE MONROE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, “PA. 





ty ship 9 
I 


5: 
32.50 








CHICKS SHIPPED C.O.D. 
Send only $1.00 and pay ?——— 
the rest after you see chicks. Pure- 
bred tock selected by — 
judge. alog. Write 

Kentucky Hatchery, sc W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


KENTUCKY 














PUREBRED POULTRY 
"Single Comb White Leghorns 


500 HIGHEST GRADE YEARLING HENS 
Lowest prices for quick delivery to make room, As long 
as they last at $1.50 each. Also 8-week pullets. Pricis 


on request. 
JENNINGS POULTRY FARMS, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old Pullets 
Also Hatching Eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation 
Stock, egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
and guarantee satisfaction. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


























at HOLSTEINS 


WEA, °5,-more Calves! 
i mem ati 


The ability to 

Produce large healthy calves 

year is an established Hol- 

eristic. Holstein calves 

oe easily raised and surpluses may 

be profitably vealed at early ages. 
Write for literature 


"The: Extension Service. 
HOLSTEINCEFRIESIAN 
230 East Ohio Chicago, Dlinois 
aD POLL CATTLE Tit, Mest wo 
Bulls and heifers for oule Our herd is strictly dual 


Durpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 


= and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
"O.. Route 4, Advance, North Carolina. 

















Keep the Pullets Growing 
Five Things to Keep in Mind 
By B. F. KAUPP 


Head Poultry Department, North Carolina State College 


tigre now is an important time in 
the life of the growing pullets. Par- 
ticular attention to their needs at this 
season is urgently necessary if we are to 
have early winter 
eggs and make the 
most out of our 
year’s egg crop. For 
proper care of young 
pullets on the farm, 
here are five timely 


directions which 
should be followed 
just as closely as 


the flock owner can 
follow them :— 


1. Remove the Cockerels—As soon 
as the cockerels weigh 1% pounds, they 
should be removed from the pullets, as 
they worry the pullets and may even 
cause fatal injury, especially if they are 
pesky Leghorn cockerels. The cockerels 
wanted as possible breeders should be put 
in a separate house with ample range. 
Those to be sold for table purposes 
should be put in a slatted coop, located 
in a comfortable, shady place, and fat- 
tened for two weeks. Send for Bulletin 
251 which tells you how to do this job. 
With the cockerels out of the way, the 
pullets will have a better chance to de- 
velop. 


2. Cull the Pullets.— Culling the 
pullets as well as the cockerels should 
begin at the brooder and range. Do not 
save any bird as a possible breeder or 
layer that shows weakness of legs or has 
nervous spells of any kind at any time 
or that lacks proper development of the 
head, neck, or body or that is crippled 
or deformed. Such birds should be used 
on the table. The high producing pullet 
and the male that transmits high powers 
of production develop early and should 
be square, blocky, and of good weight 
early in life. The “chaffy” pullet is of 
little or no value. 


3. The Housing Problem.—Do not 
crowd too many pullets in one house. 
Overcrowding often results in a loss of 
vigor. On cold nights the birds may 
pile. The best way to avoid this is to 
provide perch poles as soon as heat is 
no longer needed. One way is to pro- 
vide small saplings, peel the bark off, 
and place them about 12 inches apart and 
about 12 to 18 inches above the floor. 
Shavings, straw, or pine needles will do 
as litter. The brooder houses may be 
usedl as range houses or a summer house 
can be built, making an open front with 
ventilators in the back and either end. 


4. Ample Range Necessary. — The 
houses should be scattered, so the pullets 
will have a wide range; 100 to 200 pul- 
lets scattered over an acre will develop 
into stronger and better layers and breed- 
ers than where a great number is used. 
Where possible, a pasture or meadow 
should be used; or an orchard and field 
where small grains have been harvested 
will well serve the purpose, the birds 
eating many of the harmful insects. 
Provide clean ground. Ground free 
from droppings and on which no hens 
have run is best. Shade also must be 
provided. 


5. What to Feed the Pullets—A 
growing mash is needed. Grain alone 
will not give proper growth and develop- 
ment of the pullet and bring her into 
lay for winter egg production. The 
mash must be kept in hoppers and before 
the pullets at all times. We cannot dole 
out the mash. It won’t work. Only the 
birds know when they have eaten enough 
and a shortage will mean hurting their 
body development. In addition to this, 
the pullets must be given grain twice a 
day, all they will clean up each time. 
Clean water must be kept before them 
at all times. A shortage, if for only a 


DR. B. 


F. KAUPP 


short time, will be injurious. (Green feed 
should be given each day. This may be 
germinated oats, sprouted oats, rape 
clover, or alfalfa, or any tender, juicy 
green feed. Grit is also needed unless 





the birds are on gravelly or sandy soil | 


where they can pick up enough. 


| CULL AND TEST THE FLOCK | 
| NOW | 








R. R. A. Runnells, associate animal 

pathologist at the 
technic Institute, urges the poultry rais- 
ers of Virginia to think now about next 
year’s breeding and laying flock. He 
writes :— 


“Now is a good time to lay plans for 
having next year’s breeding and laying 
flock culled for type, vigor, and produc- 
tion, and tested for bacillary white diar- 
rhea infection. Late summer and fall are 
the best times to have this work done. 
Then when the flock is housed for the 
winter nothing but strong, heavy produc- 
ing birds that are free from white diar- 
rhea infection will be kept on the farm. 
Adult hens can be blood tested at any 
time, but pullets should not be tested un- 
til they are laying about 20 or 30 per cent 
of their full production. 


“In Virginia the culling and blood test- 
ing is under the supervision of the Di- 
vision of Markets, State Department of 
Agriculture, Richmond. This work has 
been in progress for two years and on 
the whole the results are very satisfac- 
tory. During last fall and winter the 
blood of nearly 40,000 birds was tested. 
It is plain to be seen that the chicks from 
these 40,000 specially selected and blood 
tested birds cannot fail to have a marked 
influence upon the flocks of Virginia. 

“Commercial poultrymen, hatchery- 
men, and farmers furnishing eggs to 
hatcheries are the ones who are most en- 
thusiastic about having their flocks 
tested. But it must not be forgotten that 
the great number of people, both in the 
country. and in towns, who purchase 
baby chicks are also enthusiastic about 
testing. After they have put their 
money, time and aspirations in a flock of 
baby chicks, no one can blame them if 
they become disgruntled over a shipment 
of chicks that are of low vitality, not 
true to breed, and which perhaps die of 
white diarrhea. The successful produc- 
ers of baby chicks from now on will be 
the ones who are interested in having 
their breeding flocks accredited and cer- 
tifed to as being true to breed and from 
trong, sound, and healthy stock.” 





| PROGRESS IN PALMETTO 
| POULTRY 


R. L. G. Neel, a trained and experi- 
enced poultryman, has been added to 
the staff of Clemson College’s poultry 
division. A generous donation made by 
a friend of the college laid the founda- 
tion for an extensive and well equipped 
poultry plant at the college. This will be 
of great service to the state by aiding 
the many who have recently gone into 
this long-neglected branch of agriculture. 

This new division is now ready to 
serve all South Carolina poultrymen and 
Professor C. L. Morgan, the chief, offers 
its services to all producers of poultry 
and poultry products. 
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The codperative shipment of carlots of 
poultry and eggs from South Carolina 
has become an important source of in- 
come in the past three years. The egg- 
laying contest of last year so success- 
fully conducted by Clemson College and 
the state poultry association served to 
demonstrate the great value of selected 
purebred fowls and profits that follow 
correct feeding and management of the 
home flocks as well as the commercial 
plants. 
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Pivot with housing cut 
away to show extreme 
simplicity and excel- 
Lent design of mechan- 
asm. This mill is en- 
tirely self-oiling 


Pumps 


.at the lightest breeze 





~~ 


| if catistaceory 
Strop F! 





me 5 reasons why 


CIENTIFIC design, and workmanship 

that is usually considered too good for 
windmills, enable the SteelEclipseto “‘start 
sooner and pump longer.” Here are the 
five reasons why: 


wheelistiltedslightly 
| upward, to take every ad- 
vantage of the wind which 


strikes — earth at adown- 

ward angle. 

All working parts are en- 
2 closed in a cast iron case 


and run in a bath of oil. 
The mill has a worm gear 
drive, machine cut gears, 
anddrop forgedcrankshaft. 
Machined bearing surfaces 

4 throughout with accurate, 
non-binding alignment re- 
duce friction to the mini- 
mum. 


Mill has less load to pull in 
doing a given amount ot 
pumping because its jobis 
distributed overtwo-thirds 
of the time that the wheel 
isturning—asshownbythe 
diagrams here. 





The Steel Eclipse pumps as you would pump — 
at the end ofthe working stroke, it makes a quick 
down stroke and keeps the water moving. 


Send for interesting literature or ‘see this life- 
time mill at your F-M dealer’s 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Steel Eclipse 


‘---- Windmill--—- 


] FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 7361 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 

Without cost or obligation please send facts 1 
about the F-M _ Self-Oiling Steel Eclipse 
i Windmill. 
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Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to yovent diseases common 
to livestock and poultry ae describing 
in detail the use of 


asDONGL 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


No. 151, Farm Sanitation 

No. 160. Hog Diseases 

No. 163. Care of Poultry 

No. 185. How to build a Hog Wallow 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


No, 1 in original is 
ome m2 at all drug stores payee 











We willsend a Jeong v4 
REE. STERLING co. 


' PUREBRED POULTRY 


TANCRED STRAIN :. 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


April Hatch; lay in four months; 10 to 12 weeks 

old, ready for shiyment June 10, $1.00 and $1.15 
eech. We give-free with every 20 pullets 1 cock- 
} erel from our best mating pen. 


ROTERLIING razor on be day trial. 





ot. costs nothing, lorsehide 
NR-14 ‘ALTIMORE, MD. 














ree 


$5.00 will book ] 
your order. 


WHITE LEGHORN FARM | 
ace 50, Stuarts Draft, Va. 
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In the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Virginia, 
Norfolk Division 


I. B. FARMER and OTHERS, Plaintiffs, 


VS. : = 
TOBACCO GROWERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION IN EQUITY 
AND OTHERS, Defendants 


ORDER ON RECEIVERS’ REPORT NO. 17—IN RE. PROPOSED COMPROMISE 
F WAGSTAFF AND EDMONDSON LEASE SUITS. 

persons concerned, of the filing 

of the said Report before the 

same is acted upon by this Court, 

with opportunity to be heard 

thereon, it is ORDERED: 

First: That all persons concern- 
ed, including members and cred- 
itors of the said Association and 
all others in interest, are hereby 
given leave to appear before this 
Court at its Courtroom in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, at 10:30 o’clock 
A. M., on the 8th day of July, 
1927, to show cause if any they 
can why the proposed comprom- 
ise should not be consummated. 

Second: That the Clerk of this 
Court forthwith certify and cause 
to be published at the expense of 
the fund in this cause for one 
insertion in as small space as 
may be practicable a copy of this 
order in the following newspa- 
pers: 


The Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Richmond, Va.; 
The Danville Register, Danville, 
Virginia ; 
The Lynchburg 
burg, Virginia; 
The News and 
eigh, N. C.; 
The News and Courier, 
leston, S. C.: 
The Progressive 
eigh, N. C. 
Third: That the said Receivers 
of the Tobacco Growers Cooper- 
ative Association, or any one of 
them, are authorized to pay as an 
operating expense of the said Re- 
ceivership the cost of such adver- 
tising upon receipt of proper bills 
therefor approved by the Clerk 
of this Court. 


D. LAWRENCE GRONER, 
United States Judge. 
June 24, 1927. 


On consideration of Report No. 
17 of James H. Pou, H. S. Ward, 
and M. L. Corey, Receivers of To- 
bacco Growers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation filed in this cause submit- 
ting for the approval of this 
Court a proposed compromise 
settlement of the suit in equity 
pending in the Law and Equity 
Court of the City of Richmond, 
Virginia, under the style of J. E. 
Wagstaff, complainant, vs. T. C. 
Watkins, Jr., R. R. Patterson, and 
F. R. Edmondson and Tobacco 
Growers Codperative Association, 
defendants; and also the suit in 
equity pending in the Circuit 
Court of Halifax County, Vir- 
ginia, wherein the said Associa- 
tion and the Bright Leaf Ware- 
housing Corporation are com- 
plainants and the said T. C. Wat- 
kins, Jr., R. R. Patterson, and F. 
R. Edmondson are defendants, 
such proposed compromise settle- 
ment to be made upon the terms 
and conditions and for the rea- 
sons indicated in the said Report 
whereby the said T. C. Watkins, 
Jr.. R. R. Patterson and F. R. 
Edmondson are to pay to the said 
Receivers $20,000.00 and also 
to release and acknowledge satis- 
faction of their claims to ap- 
proximately $30,000.00 for rental 
charges asserted against the said 
Association and the Bright Leaf 
Warehousing Corporation in the 
said Halifax County suit, and 
thereby all claims involved and 
asserted in the said two. suits 
between the respective parties 
thereto are to be taken and held 
as satisfied and settled, and which 
said proposed compromise settle- 
ment the said Receivers have 
been authorized to consummate 
by the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of 
North Carolina and by the United 
States District Court for the 
Western District of Virginia sub- 
ject to the approval of this Court, 
it appearing to this Court propef 
that notice should be given to all 
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Farmer, Ral- 


A true copy teste: 
JOSEPH P. BRADY, Clerk. 
By PAUL R. FLANAGAN, 
Deputy Clerk. 
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In the Land of the Sky 


FRUITLAND 
INSTITUTE 


A Christian High School 


for boys and girls. Bible. Religious Instruction, 
Violin, Expression, Art. Faculty of twelve men and women give 
pupils close personal attention. A new dormitory for one hun- 
dred girls. Two good dormitories for boys Cottages Splendid 
administration building with a library of 2.000 volumes. Steam 
heat, electric lights, running water Expenses moderate. 
Session opens August 22, 1927 
Rev. N. A. Melton, Principal, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Piano, Voice, 


(Opeeeeeeceececeececececsccccey 


A State Accredited High School ? 
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Tasty... Delicious 
and it’s 


Chewed with a purpose 





Here’s the convenient, enjoy- 
able, effective way to correct 
constipation... 

Take a Feen-a-mint tab- 
let. You chew it like gum 
—and it actually tastes just 
like a fine mint- flavored 


chewing confection. No 
taste whatever of the re- 
liable medicinal ingredient it 
contains. 

Keep a box of Feen-a-mint 
in the house. On sale at all 
druggists. 


ous PAT oO, 


Feen-a-mint 


‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 
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SIGNS WE HAVE MET 
“That bad tire you 
here. outside a 


want to replace—get 


Sign garage.—Good Hard 


ware, 

A DETOUR 
according to the Christian Sci- 
“is the be- 
two points.” 


“A detour,” 
ence Monitor, 
tween 


roughest distance 


ASK SON, HE KNOWS 


Young son (to shoe clerk waiting upon his 
fastidious mother)—‘No use showing her the 
first ten pairs—she won’t take ’e.n.” 


HE MISUNDERSTOOD 


The party of Americans was being con- 
ducted over a famous building in London. 

“That particular arch,” explained the guide, 
proudly, “goes back to William the Con- 
queror, gentlemen!” 

“What for?’’ asked a member of the party. 
“It looks fine to me. Won't it fit?” 


THOSE PALMY DAYS 
A seventh-grade 
just finished 


history class, which had 
studying Colonial life, was on 
examination. One of the questions 
“Discuss city life Colonial times.”’ 
wrote: “There were not 
what there were out 


was, 

One 
cities, 
coun- 


in 
boy many 
and in the 


try.”’ 


were, 


STUDYING PARSON’S PARLANCE 

An English clergyman 
a refractory creeper observed a lad 
him for a long time with obvious interest. 

Well, friend,” he smilingly, 
you trying get a hint two 
gardening?” 

“No,” said the youth. 

“Are you surprised to see me working like 
this?” 

“No. 


do 


who was nailing up 
watching 


my young said 


‘are to or on 


I do be waiting to see what a parson 


say when he hammers his thumb!” 


A BUSINESS TRANSACTION 

A train in Arizona was boarded by robbers, 
went through the pockets of the luck- 
passengers. One happened to 
salesman New York, 
turn fished out $200, 
but rapidly took $4 from the pile and placed 
it in his vest pocket. 

“Wihat do you mean by that?” asked 
robber, as he toyed with his revolver. Hur- 
riedly came the answer: “Mine frent, you 
surely vould not refuse me a 2 per cent dis- 
count on a strictly cash transaction like dis?” 


who 
them 
from 


less of 
traveling 


his 


be a 


who, when came, 


the 


AMBITIOUS 


Two little girls the 
sidewalk were questioned by a passer-by in- 
terested in their talent. 

“What's your name, 

“My name’s Elizabeth 

“And what's your name?” 

“Jane Smith,” replied the other. 

“Well, well. And what are two such pretty 
little girls going to be when they grow up?” 

“We're going into musical comedy and be 
the rejoinder. 


who were dancing on 


little girl?” 


’ 


my 
Jones.’ 


twins,” was prompt 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
| By J. P. ALLEY—-Corsright, 1927, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 








[Her ALLUZ GIT ME To 
SEE A NICKEL NIGGUH 
SMOKIN’ A TEN-CENT 
SEEGAR!! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Whut I laks’bout de Fo’th o' Ju-ly, hit’s 
whut dey calls “patriotic” 
off frum work! 
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Delays in farming cost 
money. 

That’s why thousands 
of money-making 
farm owners guaran- 
tee dependable opera- 
tion of their trucks, 
tractors, stationary en- 
gines and other en- 
gine-driven farm 
equipment as well as 
their personal cars by 
installing Champion 
—the betterspark plug. 


And dependability is 
not the only benefit 
they enjoy—they also 
obtain maximum 
power, greater engine 
efficiency plus a not- 
able saving in gas 
and oil. 

Follow the lead of 
progressive farmown- 
ers and millions of 
motorists by making 
Championyourchoice. 


HAMPION: 


Spark Plugs 4 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 





Champion X— 

Exclusively for 

Ford cars, trucks 

and tractors— 

packed in the 
e ox 


60? 


Champion— 
for trucks, tractors 
and cars other than 
Fords—and for all 
stationary engines 
—packed in the 
Blue Box 


75¢ 











